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A New Departure 


SHAFT DRIVE 


BEVEL GEAR—ON ALL 





THE ONLY SHAFT DRIVEN ELECTRICS 


The Greatest Advance Ever Made in Electric Motor Cars 


After many years of experimenting we have perfected a shaft drive, which excels 
any chain drive in efficiency, and have adopted this new transmission, because of its 
unquestioned superiority over every other type. This is in accordance with the 
practice of all high grade gasoline motor car manufacturers, both American and foreign. 


We Now Present For the First Time 
A COMPLETE LINE OF SHAFT DRIVEN ELECTRICS 


Write for booklet giving specifications and full information regarding 
our many other exclusive improvements. 


The Baker Motor Vehicle Co. % Sir" Cleveland, O. 


THE OLDEST AND LARGEST MANUFACTURERS OF ELECTRIC MOTOR CARS IN THE WORLD 
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Hart Schaffner & Marx 


Makers of Fine Clothes for Men 
Chicago Boston New York 
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HESE two illustrations represent our latest posters; orig- 
inally painted in oils for covers of our Style Book, and 


afterward reproduced 


in larger size as posters. They are 


particularly suitable and effective for library, den, college 
room, or anywhere else. 


“The Snow Queen” and “The Water Lily;” the work of 
Samuel Nelson Abbott. The posters are 18 x 24 inches, in 
the brilliant colors of the original canvases. 


We will send these two posters to any address on receipt of 10 


cents. That barely covers the cost of handling, without count- 


ing the posters. 


We want all lovers of art-posters to have these. 


Hart Schatfner & Marx 


Good Clothes Makers 


New York 
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THE ROAD 
B ET, after all, the make-up of 


the article and its paper cover 





° are less important than the quality 
Japan, China, 

Philippines 
The short, quick and com- 
fortable route to the Land of 
Flowers is from Seattle, 
following the warm Japan 
current. On your trip to 
Yokohama, Kobe, Nagasaki, 
Shanghai, Manila, Hong 
Kong, or the far east, go on 
the luxurious 


S. S. Minnesota 


sailing from Seattle December 22, 
1909. Largest ship in Trans-Pacific 
service. Everything the best. Elec- 
tric lights, telephones, laundry, 
suites with sitting room and bath. 
Hong Kong passengers go via 
Manila. Send for folders describ- 
ing trip. 

Philippine Exposition, Manila, next 
February. No change of boats if 
you go on the “Minnesota.” 


Address any representative Great Northern Ry., 
Northern Pacific Ry., or 


Great Northern 
Steamship Co. 


and construction of the goods them- 





selves. * * * Ultimately, the advan- 





tages of the article must be its strong- 
est advertisement,” writes Professor 
Munsterberg in his article in the 
November McClure’s. His topic 
is Psychology and the Market,” 
and he discusses, among other 
things, the selling value of various 
forms of labels, packages, etc. 
This is the great truth behind the 
success of every advertising mer- 


chant or manufacturer to-day. 


Every one of them has built on a 


foundation of quality. No adver- 





tising counsellor worthy of the name 
will advise a manufacturer to under- 





e take an advertising campaign until 
he is satisfied that the goods are 
honest and reliable. 

With this point settled, he will 
select for the advertiser a list of 
publications that go into the homes 


W. C. THORN A. ROSS 
Traveling Passenger Agt. Ass’t G Tee Pass. Agt. ° : 
209 Adams St., CHICAGO SEATTLE of the people who he knows will 


NEW YORK OFFICE 


879 or 319 Broadway 


Binder for Collier’s $1.25, Express Prepaid 


Half morocco, with title in gold. With patent clasps, 
so that the numbers may be inserted weekly. Will hold 
one volume. Sent by express prepaid on receipt of price. 


IN NEXT WEEK'S ISSUE 


ADDRESS 
B, 416 West 10th f Street, New York 


COLLIER’S 





For the first time—as fine a car (for carrying two) 
as the best big car (for carrying seven) 











4 cylinders 

20 H.P. 

Bosch Magneto 
Sliding gears 


(F B. 





Detroit) 


ee 


Do you understand the precise character This is why you have heard nothing but 
istics which have made the Hupmobile words of enthusiasm for this wonderful 
such a phenomenal success ? car. 

Do you understand that it enjoys exactly This is why 5000 Hupmobiles are rapidly 
the same degree of eminence in its class being put in commission, when less 
and has the same reputation for engi than 100 were driven a year ago. 


neering excellence as the costliest cars Every part that contributes to power, 
of heavier build made to carry seven endurance and trustworthiness is just 
passengers ! 7 exactly as good in the Hup obile as 
Do you realize that it does not differ from the same part in your $5000 car 
se fine big cars in the quality of its : : : : 
these ane big 4 , Nothing has been shirked; nothing ha 
construction been cheapened. 
You must discriminate between the Hup Th: hy the H bil Iiot 
mobile and any other car of a similar lat 1s Why the Fiupmobile is multiplying 
rice on the streets of every big city in tl 
P ‘ , United States. 
The Hupmobile is not a cheaply con 
structed car at a moderate price, but Phat is why its name has become almost 
a finely constructed car at a moderat a household word in less than twel 
price—the faithful reproduction of it months’ time. 
costly big brother on a somewhat That is why it is the one car above 
smaller scale cars which you should study most 
Write for t leralure and the name “x Hupmobile dealer 
hav ” ution 
HUPP MOTOR CAR “COMPANY, “ste T, Detroit, Mich. 


IN ANSWERING THESE ADVERTISE 
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ADVERTISING BULLETIN 


NO. 


TO ADVERTISING SUCCESS 


—‘**The Goods Behind the Advertising’ ’ 





IENT 











With water 
fronts if 
wanted for 
pressure 

or other 
boilers 


31 


buy the goods. The character of He an Asbestos 
or crack 4G Lining 


each publication must be carefully 
considered—whether it appeals to 


men solely, to women solely, or 
whether 


. ‘ . 
general—also its honesty and its re- 


Known the World Over \ 
The Great and Grand 


TIC 


JES 
Malleable and Charcoal lron 


GE 


“The Range with a Reputation” 


Made by 
Majestic Manufacturing Co. 
~ Dept. 4, St. Louis, Mo. 






it interests the family in 






sponsibility, for as a publication is, 





so are its subscribers. 






Through the medium of these 






publications the manufacturer has 






now to tell the story of his product. 
If he tells it intelligently 











and sin- : 
It should 


‘ P Ask 
cerely—and keeps at it—he will be in your yo ra 
kitchen show it 


win, for he is talking to intelligent 
and sincere people who are accus- 
tomed to buying advertised goods 


IGNING 


i ‘ As Taught By MECHANICAL 
its face value. i } The ARCHITECTURAL 


, AGTIE SHEET META\ 


PATTERN 


and who take honest advertising @t 


The road to advertising success 
It has 


thousands 


is not obscure or doubtful. 
can learn at home in spare time to 
be a commercial artist or draftsman. We 
quickly fit you for practical work. Our students 
earn money and hold positions while studying 
Personal criticisms by Instructors trained in 
this country and Europe; and special instruction 






been clearly marked by 


of merchants and manufacturers 


who have gone straight to the peo- to develop your individual talent. You submit 
y * .. work as it is done You pay as you go; no large advance pay 
, > re “te ment required. We guarantee proficiency or return tuition 
ple Ww ith the news of their produc ts Write for illustrated rharedrest of say which you wish ba learn: 


Illustrating, Cartooning, Commercial Designing, 
Mechanical Drawing, Architectural Drawing, or Sheet 
Metal Pattern Drafting. If you can attend our Resident 
School, say so, Estab. 1898 


The Acme School of Drawing, 5216 S St., Kalamazoo, Michigan. 


and have then kept faith with them 
through the reliable quality of the 
products themselves. 


Wo. Barner . 


Manager Advertising Department 
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C47 PEELE 


BY MAIL 
I won the World’s First Prize in Penmanship. 
By my new system I can make an expert penman 
of you by mail. I also teach Book Keeping and 
Shorthand, Am placing pit of my students as 







instructors in commercial colleges. If you wish 
to become a better penman write me. [| will 
send you FREE one of my Favorite ame ans 
a copy of the Rat nsomerian Journal. rite tod 


C. W. RANSOM, 289 Reliance Bldg., KANSAS crry, MO 
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“This foreman 





Barbarous Mexico 


More startling revelations —- The 
story of the contract slaves of the Valle Na- 
‘worst slave-hole in Mexico.”” Every 
American should read it in 


terrible 


cional, ‘ 
liberty-loving 


5 


15 | Cp The December {. ‘$1. 50 








at your by 
news- 
stand MAGA ZIN E| 
Among the other great teatures of his number are 


New Adventures in Contentment, |)y David Grayson. 
\ heart-warming Christmas story 
A Christmas Mystery, by William J. Locke. Th« 
wonderful experience of three 
wise men 
Ida =. Tarbell’s inspiring story of the achieve 
1ents of the Women of America. 


modern 


1 


eee the Jester. Mr. Locke's latest a1 
greatest serial 
yf stirring articles, splendi torie 


144 pages ¢ 


ind striking pictures. Buy it today. 











The new 
perfection in Shoe 
Polish 


best properties of 


combines the 


liquids and pastes. 


10 Cents 














Original and Genuine 


MALTED MILK 


A Nutritious Food- Drink 


HORLICK For All Ages 


Better than Tea or Coffee at Table rare a - po 
Imparts vitality—quiets the nerves i nae 
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BOSTON, MASS. 


* ‘ Beach,Lincoln and Kingston 

4 United States Hotel Sts. 360 rooms. Suites with | 

bath. A.P. $3. E.P.$lup. In center of business section. | 
CHICAGO, ILL. 

‘ 5ist Boul. and Lake Shore. 
ad Chicago Beach Hotel Americanor Europeanplan 
Only 10 minutes’ ride from city, near South Park System 
450 rooms, 250 private baths. Illus. Booklet on request | 


LOS ANGELES, CAL. 

s This luxuriously appointed 
Hotel Leighton Tourist Hotel now booking for 
the Winter. Rates and descriptive matter on application 

NEW YORK, N. Y. 
* Hotel. Only N.Y. Hotel featur- 
+ 4 Broadway Central ing American Plan. Our table 
the foundation of enormous business. A.P. $2.50. E.P.$1 


5th Ave. and 28th St. New fireproof hotel. 
t Latham Very heart of New York. 350 rooms, $1.50 | 
and up. With bath, $2and up. H. F. Ritchey, Manager 


SEATTLE, WASH. 

*12 stories of solid comfort.’’ Con- 

; Hotel Savoy crete, steel and marble. In fashionable 
shopping district. 210 rooms. 135 baths. Eng. grill. $1.50 up. 





SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 


‘PALACE HOTEL 


SAN FRANCISCO | 


Reopens December 15, 1909 | 


on the old Market St. site, with all the famous feat 
ures of the old house and many new ones, under 
the same old management of Palace Hotel Co.; also | 
operating the beautiful FAIRMONT HOTEL, San 
Francisco, Cal. } 


} 
| 





Collier’s 


Saturday, November 27, 1909 





The Burning Galleon. Cover Design Painted by Frank Brangwyn 
On the Southern Plains in 1860 Painted by Frederic Remington 
Editorials , . , ‘ ; ‘ : ; , ‘ 


God’s Man. Poem . ‘ , , 
Decorations by J. E. Laub 
The New Theatre, and What It Stands for ; ; 
Illustrated with a Drawing by Jules Guerin 
What the World Is Doing : ; ‘ ‘ 
Illustrated with Photographs and Cartoons 
‘‘Shreds of Suspicion ”’ Cartoon by F. T. Richards 


Angela Morgan 


Comment on Congress . Mark sullivan 


{illustrated with a Cartoon 


THE STRANGE PATIENT. Story 


Illustrated by Rollin Kirby 


Perceval Gibbon 

Lovers’ Lane. Poem ‘ ‘ . J. W. Foley 

Illustrated by Anna Whelan Betts 

THE CONQUERORS. Story . . Charles Belmont Davis 
Illustrated by David Robinson 


I9gI2. Story . . : . Arthur H. Gleason 


14 
15 
16 
18 
19 


22 





ROTARY INSTANTANEOUS 
INDEX 























70 Six 
type- times 
written quicker 
individual an 
name the 
cards at card 
a glance. index. 
Perfect Will 
alpha- save 
betical its 
or cost 
numerical every 
order. month. 


Adjust- 
able, elas- 
tic, instanta- 
neous. Either ball- 
bearing revolving standard 
or wall bracket. Correspondence 
index or any other reference list. One 
Boston concern has a 30,000 name index for 
its charge accounts. Any capacity from 5 to 100 
metal leaves. Write today for full information and 
how to order to suit your requirements. 


THE TIME-SAVER CO., Dept. A, 178 Devonshire St., Boston 


Atlanta, Ga. San Francisco, Cal. St. Louis, Mo, 























udents . . 
arene. ce RESORTS | Illustrated by Charles Sarka 
ction For the Reader of Books Conducted by Rowland Thomas 23 




















subm | 
mp GULFPORT, MISS. | 
uition On the Gulf of 
* m | r y , 
ow The Great Southern Hotel Mexico, inest Volume XLIV Number 10 The best oil for all purposes. 
, Hotel anc est Resort on the entire Gulf Coast. 300k ad s Re 7 8 
ones let on request. F. B. Washington, General Manager. P. F. Collier & Son, Publishers, New York, 416-430 West Thirteenth St.; London, 10 Norfolk Peay ee Se 
Street, Strand, W..C. For sale also by Daw’s, 17 Green Street, Leicester Square, W. C.; vee ined floors "Prevents rust on 
ichigan, ; | Toronto, Ont., The Colonial Building, 47-51 King Street West. Copyright 1909 by P. F. Collier nickel parts of stoves, bathroom 
$3222: R the benefit of our readers we have classified { d& Son. Entered as second-class matter February 16, 1905, at the Post-Office at New York, New fixtures, door plates, railings. 
the various hotels m the United States and Canada York, under the Act of Congress of March 3, 1879. Price: United States and Mexico, 10 cents “3 in One” lubricates anything 
according to tariff in their respective cities. | One a copy, $5.20 a year. Canada, 12 cents acopy, $6.00 a year. Foreign, 15 cents a copy, $7.80 a year. locks, clocks, sewing machines, 


hinges, bicycles, firearms. No acid, 
no varnish odors, all dealers. Big 
bottle, little price. New booklet 
and generous trial bottle free. 


3 IN ONE OIL COMPANY 
35 Broadway, N. Y. City 


asterisk (* ) will be placed opposite the advertisement 
of the hotel which appeals to an exclusive patronage de- 
manding the best of everything. Two asterisks (: ) 
indicates the hotel which appeals to those who desire 
high-class accommodations at moderate prices; and three 
asterisks (=) indicates the hotel which appeals to com- 
mercial travelers and those requiring good service at eco- 








NOTICE TO SUBSCRIBERS.—Change of Address—Subscribers when ordering a change of 
address should give the old as well as the new address, and the ledger number on their wrapper. 
From two to three weeks must necessarily elapse before the change can be made, and before 
the first copy of Collier's will reach any new subscriber. 
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Why Sent on Free Trial 


‘ X THEN you get the EVERLAST Letter File alongside your most expensive wood file you will make 

two discoveries. First, the wood looks cheap; second, the wood operates like a relic from the 

times of Charles Dickens. To show you this contrast we let you have the EVERLAST on trial 

at our expense. When you see an EVERLAST in your office, working smooth and silent as a fine piece 

of steel machinery works, saving labor and annoyance to your office help, you will want to exchange all 
your wooden files for EVERLASTS. 


| EVERLAST 


THE NEW VERTICAL STEEL FILE 
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Hamburg-American Cruises 
3 CRUISES WEST INDIES | SOUTH AMERICA; IRS? 


S.S. Moltke (12,500 tons). 2 cruises of 
28 days, | of 16 days, during Jan., Feb. and 
Mar., 1910. Cost from $85 to $150 up- 
wards, Visiting all the principal ports and 
cities, Also delightful trips on splendid 
“Prinz” Steamers of our Atlas Line at Leaving New York, January 22, 1910. 
very attractive rates. Weekly sailings. Duration, 81 days. Costs from $350 upward. 
OUR 21st ANNUAL ORIENT finest trip of its kind, by magnificent new S.S. Cincin- 

CRUISE to the nati,(17,000 tons). Leaves New York,Jan.29th, 
1910. 80 days 14,000 miles costs from $325 upwards including landing and embarking expense. 
Visiting all the important places along the Mediterranean, Egypt and the Nile, the Holy Land, etc 


is Other Cruises to other points; our booklets a-e free, write for them 
4 HAMBURG-AMERICAN LINE 41-45 Broadway, New York 


CRUISE S. S. Bluecher (12,500 tons) 
calling at all the important cities en route and 
through the fjords of the Straits of Magel- 
lan. Optional side trips all over, also trip across 
the Andes to Valparaiso and Santiago. 


EVERYTHING 
FOR THE 
OFFICE 
IN 
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is | Si Boston Philadelphia Chicago St. Louis San Francisco ST E E 
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: ‘ EVERLAST Light Running Drawers, even when full, can be pulled out by a silk thread 
4 How to Get It.—An EVERLAST will be delivered to Drawers Can't Stick—Damp weather and heavy cor 
your office immediately. Nothing for you to pay—no respondence can’t make drawers stic k. 
» cartage, no charges. Read the coupon at the bottom of Made to Match Any Furniture. All woods imitated 
al this advertisement. perfectly. EVERLASTS are olive green, Any other 
= How Much You Save.—$20.00 wood files are worth- finish $7.50 additional The beautifully finished enamel 
less: even $28.00 to $40.00 wood files last only a few is baked on and can t come loose - ; 
“4 years. An EVERLAST at $32.50 will last as long as Has Handy Locking Device. Has ingenious folder 
4 your business lasts. How much you save by purchasing compressor. Almost FIREP R¢ OF; also roach, rat and 
- the EVERLAST is readily apparent vermin proof. All systems fit the EVERLAST 
. GET THIS FREE BOOK ON STEEL OFFICE FURNITUR 
. ' OU not only want EVERLAST vertical files, but you want EVERI AST desks (flat or roll top 
am~ EVERLAST tables, document files, etc., etc [hey cost no more than good wood office furniture 
. Tz —" — — and are finished in exact imitation of all woods ; te ; fe ee 
] BUR Write for ““Evertast Orrice FURNITURE our beautifully illustrated booklet. It will tell you 
4 ROWES BILLIARD & about all these newest ideas in office furniture. Get your pen and post-c ard now before you forget it 
: j i 6 It’s very important to you 
$1 down puts into your home any table worth from $6 to $15 $2 a month pays balance. be — 
e | ligher pr iced Tables onc orrespondingly easy terms We supply all cues, balls, etc., free. JAMESTOWN METAL FURNITURE COMPANY 
2 > Ss . > cs and rpe ns 
“rs al Steel E.qu t for Public Buildings, Banks and Corporation 
BECOME AN EXPERT AT HOME : Makers of Speci al Stee lf q pea - rhic 
The BURROWES HOME BILLIARD AND POOL TABLE is a scientifically built Combination Main Office 2711 Steel Ave., Jamestown, N.Y. N.Y. Office, 18 W. 27th St 
Table adapted for the most expert play. It may be set on your dining-room or library table, Se ae siecle niall taaiideal Oth 
or mounted on legs or stand. When not in use it may be set aside out of the way wie Mehdi. ealdbene deh a é 4 
R NO RED TAPE—On receipt of first instalment we will ship Table. Play on it one week. fag Arta if aatiefact ach nae Gua.te tor 4 
If unsatisfactory return it, and we will refund money. Write to-day for catalog I A ff 
t THE E. T. BURROWES COMPANY. 409 Center St., Portland, Maine f 








IN ANSWERING THESE ADVERTISEMENTS PLEASE MENTION COLLIER’S 5 
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In every home 
somebody ought to 
buy somebod 


©" EDISON 
PHONCGRAPH 


for Christmas this year 


HE one thing that brings joy to all 
the household, big and little, old and 
young, is an Edison Phonograph with a 


selection of Edison Amberol Records. 


The best Christmas present is some- 
thing all can enjoy. All can and do enjoy 
the Edison Phonograph. 


If every member of the family would 
take the money he or she expects to use 
to buy presents for the other members of 
the family, and put it together, there will 
be enough not only to buy an Edison 
Phonograph, but also a large supply 


of Records. 


Edison Phonographs sold every Phere are Edison dealers 
where in the United States at everywhere. Go to the 
the same prices $12.60 to $12¢ nearest and hear the 

Edison Standard Records Ikdison Phonograph play 


both Edison Standard and 


Edison Amberol Record a 1 et 


s 


rds ane 
(play twice as long complete catalogs from 
Lae 


Edison Grand Opera Records 76¢C CE.R1. your dealer or from us 


6 


NATIONAL PHONOGRAPH COMPANY, 12 Lakeside Avenue, Orange, N. J. 





LL TROUBLES and 
annoyances that close- 
fitting front fold 

collars have caused you are 
eliminated by the Ara-notch 


The ‘“Belmont’’—2: inches high 
and the “Chester” 


ARROW 


COLLARS 


of ‘the fold variety have a 
notch in the long end 
where a buttonhole is gen- 
erally found. 


2 inches high 


15¢ each— ? for DAC 


In Canada 20c—3 for 50 


ARROW CUFFS 


are as much better than ordinary 25c 


cuffs as Arrow Collars are better 


than ordinary 15c collars. 


5 cents a par 


in Canada 35 cents a pair 


Send for Booklet, **Proper Dress”’ 


CLUETT, PEABODY & CO., Makers, 455 River St., Troy, N. ¥ 
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} Great ! 


Mr. GEORGE EASTMAN, Creator of the KODAK 


and Captain of the Camera Industry, permits us to publish the following - 


sO Si 
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HAVE used your AutoStrop with great satisfaction for upwards of 
two years. A barber who was recently cutting my hair volunteered 
the information that no professional could shave me so closely as I 
shaved myself without making my face sore. That is pertectly true. My 
face never feels uncomfortable after using your razor. I have used other 


oe 


ost 
rT’ &> “e 


= % 


safety razors and my opinion is that the strong point in favor of yours is that 
when one gets a blade to exactly suit him he can keep it in perfect condition 
for a long time by the operation of stropping which you have rendered so 
convenient and simple.”’ 


7a 
aver, 


ay, >. 
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We are afraid to add any argument lest we destroy the splendid spirit 
of Mr. Eastman’s letter. 


Why Quick, Handy, Sharp 


Anybody can shave quickly, hand- done. A wipe (without taking any- 
ily and with pleasure if he has the thing apart) and it’s clean and dry. 
head barber’s 
edge. The Cheapest 
AutoStrop Safety 
Razor gives you 


wn a 4 Zep <ul” 4 


' 


eh : At the Game, On the Avenue 
Id K —You See Them Everywhere 


4 


One blade 
often lasts from 


ar, 
xp <X 








4 the head barber’s six months to a 

y 7 

e “a im edge, and you or year. We’ve 
gy . ) HH anybody can get letters from 





enthusiastic 
AutoStroppers 


No matter where you live—in town or country—California or 


it—get it as quick- 
Connecticut—you'll find that the great majority of those you 


ly and handily as 
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Pe meet who are particular about their appearance wear-Phoenix  |@J * the head barber stating that they 
’ Mufflers. ( i does. You don’t get 151, 229, 
x | . : P : : 3 i detach blade. and even 800 
‘ And every Phoenix you see fits perfectly—with never a:sug- ) . dented a 
(y 7} ) ait “ da: HS an ag ioe . 2 he You simply slip shaves out of one 
s&- he c 4 c N c ‘ cs 4 
pa w gestion of bunchiness or the other innoying features tlrat \ she chegumh the blade. S00 
you have always associated with muffler-wearing. Because the “. idee ; t 
| R razor itself and invested in an ih 
g 7} if ‘ im move back and AutoStrop Safety 
yr » | it forth, A few Razor is your i 
% a i flicks and you’ve total shaving ex- } 
has no imperfections—not one single little feature to cause annoyance. 4 i the head barber’s edge. A few pense for years. If you ever need 
4 It cannot sag in front or bunch up at the back—cannot grow lifeless, ) iim strokes and your head barber shave is extra blades, 50 cents per dozen. 
a shapeless, raglike. It is warm, yet light, neat and trim and smartly stylish. fy iil ‘ 
. 2 i , a . ifs , 
T ¢ 5 ¢ Kt ret ¢ eavily silver-plated self-stropping razor 
iN Never before have muffler wearers found such a warm, snug, | t You a h rig dos vets ated . a me ; pis i 
9 ae , — ts NY 2 fine blades and rsehide strop in small handsome \ 
(d neat and satisfying muffler. The Phoenix is handsome, con- i} Hi : — ark _ <iaggaina. ” I 
" venient, easily adjusted and perfect fitting. Instantly changed s) I ee See —_ a | 
into a loose scarf. i i 
WW i} 
ie aie pee | Sy § (DEALERS ALSO | 
y It’s the one muffler without a single disagreeable feature—the y Hi READ THIS) i 
p one muffler that never disappoints. 4 i i" 
— fe F ‘ eo ' ; Hi Hh 
fy The perfection of Phoenix fit has revolutionized the muffler business. A Hi Get an AutoStrop Safety Razor. Shave with it 30 days. If it isn’t | 
¥ =6This fault-free muffler costs no more than the ordinary, uncomfortable J ih } test dilne sieg oa) red and you don’t want it. take it back to im 
A kind and good stores everywhere carry every fashionable weave, shade i en eee ee Oe Se Careers =e ; : i 
f] and style— Tt) i the store where you got it. 
° , That store will gladly retund your money because we protect them 
P A For Men, Women and Children 2 i from loss. ‘The store sends the razor back to us and we give them a new 
4 A —in collar sizes yt ih one or refund the money they paid the jobber for it. If your dealer does il 
( ; , %. 4 it not keep AutoStrop Razors and won’t get one for you, write us. We'll IK 
Just a snap of the patent fastener at the \nd the Phoenix has an exquisite lustre My ' : ‘ 4 . I} 
1 ¢ 4 throat and the Phoenix Muffler inst antly a wonderful silky finish that you'll find in /? i see that you get one on 30 days free trial. } 
- ae He Sroune the pit back no other muffler. And the special Phoenix ) } 
- and lies smootniy over chest and snou ers _ ¢ . +. " a . > y) ii) 
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For Minister to China 
N THE ORIENT our interests are not only important, but of im- 
portance that rapidly increases. For the benefit, therefore, of 
the United States in general, but of the Pacific Slope in particular, 
as fit a man as possible should be appointed minister to China. 
The Japanese have charm, character, great intelligence. Nevertheless, 
the one country on the earth which can seriously threaten the contin- 
uanee of the Hay policy in the Orient is Japan, and she, naturally, and, 
from her own point of view, correctly, intends to dominate China. The 
end of railway problems in the Celestial Empire has been by no means 
reached. The observant part of the publie is now fairly well convinced 
that the conception of our foreign role, as put into action by the First 
Assistant Secretary of State, is more harmonious with Japanese purposes 
than with American Oriental policy or with the view of China’s rights 
¢nd interests so cogently expressed a few years ago by the former Gov- 
ernor of the Philippines, at that time Secretary of War, and now 
President of the United States. There is now at work in China, and 
has been for some years, a man unmistakably fitted to look after our in- 
terests. He has knowledge, ability, application. The Chinese like him. 
The interests of America would be his first and lasting guidance. Not 
Russia, Japan, Germany, or any other foreign country could domi- 
nate him. A minister’s influence is insignificant in many lands, but 
at Peking it may count to a very serious degree. Here lies an op- 
portunity to take one step toward clarifying our Eastern policy and 
keeping it near the lines of the famous Shanghai speech. 


** It’s Knox’”’ 

FFXNOWARD PROVING CoLtLier’s a participant in the Elba conspiracy, 
our views on Oriental affairs are cited as evidence. Our estimate 

of the Secretary of State, however, is not exactly new. Do you hap- 
pen to remember an editorial paragraph in COLLIER’s for June 8, 1907? 
“Mr. KNox’s political genesis had for its setting the general offices of the Penn 
sylvania Railroad in Philadelphia. There met, to name a successor for the recently 
deceased QUAY, Senator PENROSE, Henry C. Frick, ‘Iz’ DURHAM, the Philadelphia 
boss, who was then at the height of his power, and the late President CassarTr. 


Jetween the politicians and the two men of business a modus was arranged. KNOox 
should be Senator. . . Then the party adjourned to dinner at President CASSATT’S 
house. To this was invited Governor PENNYPACKER, who had the appointing. While 


the rest fingered the walnuts, PENROSE invited the Governor into the back yard to 
look at the moon. ‘It’s KNOX, said PENROSI And KNox it was. 
... To this narrative fact that 
CASSATT was a Democrat.” 


to the Governor. 
some minor interest is lent by the President 
Since that paragraph was written, PHILANDER KNox has risen in 
power, and his abilities are now shown in changed and even wider fields. 
Some men are made over by new responsibilities. Their views widen. 
Their concern centers in the whole people where before it was absorbed 
by themselves or by a few identified in interest with themselves. If this 
alteration has yet taken place in the Secretary of State our observation 
is defective. 
National Policy 
a cas SEVENTEEN YEARS (1849-1866) Austrian troops ex- 
changed hostilities with foreigners four times, thrice with Italian 
forees—who were once aided by the French and once by the Prussians 
—and the fourth time with the army of Denmark. In the Danish war 
Austria was engaged on the side of Prussia, but two years later was 
fighting against Prussia (and Italy). Russia’s principal opponents in 
the Crimean campaign were England and France, up to then ‘ heredi- 
tary foes.’’ Before the end of the century, however, France and Russia 
are found to have contracted an alliance, England at the beginning of 
the new century forming a compact with Russia’s worst enemy, Japan. 
Soon after the Japanese victory, England, remaining Japan’s ally, enters 
upon a friendly understanding with the defeated power, and subse- 
quently comes to another such understanding with France. So to-day 
are seen Russia, France, and England arm in arm. Meanwhile Germany 
has beaten France in 1871. Not many years later there springs up the 
Triple Alliance between Germany, Austria, and Italy—although in 1859 
Italian and French troops had helped each other against the Austrians, 
and although in 1866 Austria had been in the field against both Italy 
and Prussia. And in this present year, 
reports, Italy, while adhering to the Triple Alliance, has joined Russia, 
France, and England in the formation of a Quadruple Entente. Of the 
nations mentioned above, in the next war any one of them may be 





now, according to recent 


fighting on the side of any other—or against it. 
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Poetry and Gold 
ALTHOUGH STEPHEN PHILLIPS has been one of the most 
A notable contemporary figures in the drama, this year brings the 
first sufficient opportunity Americans have had to judge his quality on 
the stage. ‘* Ulysses,’’ which was delightful to see and hear in England, 
was impossible as put on here. ‘‘ Paolo and Francesea,’’ in spite of its 
eweeptional qualities both as poetry and as acting drama, has not been 
put on by any American, and hence has been seen only during his brief 
visit in the repertory of H. B. Irvine. ‘‘ Herod’? is so well produced that 
it represents what the talent of PHILLIPs is, and what the poetie drama 
ought to be. It is ‘‘Herod’’ that the theatrical syndicate refused to 
book, and it, therefore, would not be accessible to our public were it not 
for the division among the managers, which meant the existence of two 
rival routes instead of one monopoly. ‘‘ Herod,’’ it may be surmised, 
considering its cost, will never compete in money-earning faculty with 
‘‘The Midnight Sons,’’ or perhaps even with ‘‘ Miss Innocence.’’? The 
poetic drama, on the whole, must somewhat more than pay expenses, 
but it can not be asked to compete industrially with farce, brokerage, 
musical comedy, or the manufacture of tin plate. The American people 
have reached the stage in their education where they refuse to consider 
the arts exclusively as implements for producing wealth. For painting 
they have repealed the tariff on old masters; for the drama they are 
ready to welcome even poetry when to a fairly educated taste it seems 
suited to the stage. 
Shop Early 

\HRISTMAS IS NO JOY to employees in a department store. In 
( / the terrible preceding fortnight many a girl, desperate with 
fatigue, wildly wishes the strain of life were past. Not for her the calm 
of the silent night, when angels sang to shepherds, and peace and good- 
will were the burden of the song. After tired days come evenings still 
filed with long standing, and accumulating weariness. As the Day 
approaches, longer and longer grow the hours; and, when the Holidays 
at last arrive, perhaps the poor shop-girl has an opportunity to reeuper- 
ate in bed, or perhaps her health is gone, and her chance to earn her 
living honestly never will return. A young boy of fifteen was kept on 
a wagon delivering packages until two o’clock at night. Reaching the 
stable, too worn out to travel home, he curled up in the wagon, pulled 
a blanket hastily about him, and fell into sleep from which he never 
woke. In the Christmas Eve of 1908, in at least one big town, large 
delivery wagons were seen loaded, at 11 P. M., and about to start, not, 
assuredly, to relieve distress, but to add complexity to the Christmas of 
those already overfed and overclothed and bored with multitude of 
gifts. Stop crowding your wealthy friends with presents, and spend 
your money on the poor. If that step seems too sudden, at least shop 
early enough to prevent the day from being the climax of distress for 
so many families in shop, in factory, and in home. Follow these wise 
suggestions of the Consumers’ League: 

1. Buy early in the season and early in the day 

2. Send packages two weeks ahead, marked “Not to be opened until Christmas.” 


3. Minister to actual needs. Give chiefly to children, 
4. Choose presents having either usefulness or beauty. 
5. Demand articles which have been made and sold under conditions fair and 


wholesome to the worker. 
6. Remember that Christmas is of noble memory, not an oceasion for display. 


Colleges and Women 

FyXHE HEAD of Bryn Mawr College is a profound, sincere, and bril- 

| liant woman. Recently she has taken up the charge that the 
college-trained woman is unfitted for domestic life. Her inquiries have 
convineed her that thirty per cent of college women do their own house- 
work ; that though they marry later in life, they marry more wisely ; 
that they have an average of three and six-tenths children, as against 
the non-college women’s three and five-tenths. Said ‘‘ The Spectator’’ 
of two hundred years ago: 


“As our English women excel those of all nations in beauty, they should endeavor 


to outshine them in all other accomplishments proper to the sex, and to distinguish 


themselves as tender mothers and faithful wives rather than as furious partizans. 


Female virtues are of a domestic turn.” 


Nobody doubts that the home and the small child’s care will always fal] 
to the woman. 
generation. What is receiving heavy blows at present is the traditiona! 
and stereotyped idea that knowledge and intellectual training are less 
suitable to these high tasks than are frivolity and ignorance 


She is the more directly responsible for the succeeding 
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AN is not dust, man is not dust, | say! 
A lightning substance through his being runs ; 
A flame he knows not of illumes his clay— 
The cosmic fire that feeds the swarming suns. 
As giant worlds, sent spinning into space, 
Hold in their center still the parent flame ; 
So man, within that undiscovered place— 
His center—stores the light from which he came. 


HINK of the radiant energy that lies 
Hoarded in secret chambers of the earth; 
Think of the marvels drawn from out the skies— 
Light, beauty, power, of electric birth. 
Then what of man, who is himself a world; 
Into whose being conscious forces pour ? 
Since from the central sun his soul was hurled, 
What of the glory kindling at his core ? 





Collier’s 





By ANGELA MORGAN 


AN is not flesh; man is not flesh, but fire ! 
His senses cheat him and his vision lies, 
Swifter and keener than his soul's desire, 
The flante that mothers him eludes his eyes. 
Pulsing beneath all bodies, ere begun; 
Flashing and thrilling close behind the screen, 
A sacred substance, blinding as the sun, 
Yearns for man’s recognition in the seen. 


E. walk blindfolded in a world of light-— 
We could touch hands with angels, if we would ; 
Could, with a single utterance of might, 
Commune with a celestial brotherhood. 
So sheer the veil, one thrust of faith could rend 
The vast illusion of our erring sense ; 
The facts we fear, the shapes we comprehend, 
Are but the flimsiest tissues of pretense! 


HE times are anguished, for man feels the press 
Of his diviniiy ; through travail pains 
The urge is goading him till he confess 
The splendor that is crying through his veins. 
Uncover, man! Thy heaven self is gold. 
Gladden the eyes of Him who made thee good 
In that first morning when the worlds were told 
And Primal Word pronounced thine angelhood! 
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UST! Why, the Future laughs at our dull sight; 
Laughs at the judgment linking man to sod 
Damning him ever with decay and blight 
When at his center burns the blaze of God! 
The Force that flung the far suns into space 
Pushes and throbs through an eternal plan; 
The Mind that chains the singing stars in place 
Implores fulfilment in the soul of man. 


GOD, give us the whirlwind vision! Let us see, 
Clear-eyed, that flame creation we call earth, 
And man, the shining image, like to Thee. 
Let the new age come swiftly to the birth, 
When this—7hy world—shail know itself divine ; 
And mortals, waking from their dream of sense, 
Shall ask no proof, no message, and no sign 
Man’s larger sight the unanswerable evidence ! 








NEW THEATRE, AND WHAT IT STANDS FOR 


HY do two of the foremost English 

critics cross the ocean to attend the 

opening of an American playhouse? 

Why did leading statesmen speak and 

college presidents applaud? Brains and 
determination have been put into something which this 
country needs, and which had to be 
furnished, if at all, by individuals. 
The Francais was started by Louis 
XIV, who was, or imagined him- 
self, the state. The theaters of 
Germany and Austria were begun 
by princes. Our political concep- 
tion places the drama, like opera 
and painting, beyond the state’s 
concern. It leaves these interests 
to private energy. The same esti- 
mate of values that lifted music, 
whether when Major Higginson 
was a pioneer or when opera be- 
gan to flourish, also caused the 
influx of great pictures that has 
eaused anxiety in Europe and 
made possible at present an ex- 
hibition which compares not un- 
favorably with the richest collee- 
tions in Amsterdam, Haarlem, or 
The Hague. The American mil- 
lionaire stops not at material 
things. What he has fostered in 
two arts he desires to encourage 
in a third. He has builded the 
finest home of drama, architec- 
turally, in the world. He has 
provided an edifice which, in its 
general proportions and in such 
details as the color scheme, the 
column effects, the Baudry ceil- 
ing, and the balcony lines, bears 
forward brilliantly that tendency, 
now a generation or so of age, to 
learn the best in architecture and 
adapt it to our time and _ situa- 
tion. He has realized money dif- 
ficulties unknown to Shakespeare 
and to Moliére. Rent increases, 
scenery enlarges, salaries rise; 
either the theater-goer must pay, 
or the backers must view their 
playhouse as they have viewed 
music and painting, as something 
needed and worthy of encourage- 
ment. ‘lhe men behind The New 
Theatre in New York include some 
of the world’s ablest financiers. 
‘They are accustomed to achieve 
what they pursue. They have 
power, pride, and daring. In am 
bition for the drama they enlist 
talent and resources in a worthy 
cause, since thereby light will be 
increased, Sometimes it appears 
as if the intellectual center of the 
English-speaking world had shifted. 
London for many years has wished 
to see in her midst an experiment 
similar to the one now attempted 
by New York. Success in our 
largest city is likely to have its 


echoes from Boston to Chicago, and from Kansas City 
to San Francisco. 

Let none imagine that such a work can show complete 
fruition in a year. Taste for literature must be focused. 
Permanent and fitting audiences must spring from the 
chaos of many-sided populations. The wise and able 














Auditorium of The New Theatre 


management now in charge has problems ahead scarcely 
less momentous than those with which it has already 
battled gloriously. They must select or train actors for 
poetic speech as well as prose, for tragic gesture as 
for the illusion of the here and now. They must weleome 
the most skilful, and yet cheerfully allow any to de- 
part who is filled with star-system 
vanity, who disturbs harmony or 
becomes an obstacle to probity 
and completeness. The famous 
Hofburg Theater in Vienna, not 
long ago an equal rival of the 
Francais, is now in degeneration, 
marked by the domineering of its 
greatest actor, Kainz, who ought 
to be sent out on the world’s high- 
road to gather wealth for him- 
self, and to exult in the center of 
the stage. 

These difficulties need mention, 
since the public must realize that 
such a home of drama is not born, 
like Minerva, finished and adult. 
If it starts with nobler masses, 
lines, and color than other theaters 
have, with more intelligent and 
more varied plays, with actors 
better trained, with audiences who 
find pleasure in antique and mod- 
ern thought, these attributes will 
not be static, but will multiply 
themselves in rapid growth. ‘The 
American playwright will have 
an opportunity to consider some 
themes not fitted for popularity, 
even as the historian and essayist 
is permitted to put out volumes 
which would be sorry competitors 
to the month’s best seller. Genu- 
ine renaissance in drama appar- 
ently is upon us. 

The American playwright is 
showing more intelligence than he 
ever showed before. \ scholar, 
one of the best known in the 
United States, said the other day: 
“| feel as if the days of Eliza 
beth were returning. Playwrights 
of real ability, of genuine intellect. 
are springing up on every hand. 
The colleges are establishing spe 
cial courses in the study of the 
drama, not in order to encourage 
interest in that subject, but in 
order to meet the interest which 
already exists.” If we misjudge 
not the American spirit, it intends 
to-day to demonstrate that the 
patronage of kings and aristoera 
cies is not the only foundation for 
permanent and ideal standards; 
not the only foundation for supe 
riority even in that art which, 
next to opera, 1s most expensive, 
ind which, more than any other, 
depends for its quality upon 





immediate approval from the 
millions, in gallery, orchestra, 
or pit N. Hi 
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What the World Is Doing 


A Record of Current Events 


That Brewers, Protectionists, and Tory reactionaries will combine in sufficient 

numbers in the House of Lords to throw out the Budget is the prophecy. of many. 
Just as this issue is being thumbed idly or anxiously by our readers, the Lords will 
be putting their best thought on the second reading of the Budget. @ Mme. Steinheil, 
on trial for the murder of her husband and stepmother, was. acquitted. The case 
was celebrated because of the gossip which connected her name with the names of 
those high in the State. @ Canada’s start in navy building will be made with about 
nine ships. These ships, it is said, will not be under orders of the British Admiralty, 
but controlled absolutely by the Dominion Parliament. @ Pearl Harbor, Hawaii, key 
of the Pacific, is to be made into the chief naval base in western waters for the United 
States. It will be fortified to resist attack by a foreign fleet. 
continue his international education by a five-month tour in Arizona, Texas, and South 
America. He will include Panama in the sight-seeing, cross Brazil, and return to 
Lincoln, Nebraska, from the East Brazilian coast. @ Charles William Eliot, one-time 
president of Harvard University, and now president of the National Conservation 
Association, has issued an appeal to the people as a warning against private monopo- 
listic control of heat and power. He says that the present law, intended to prevent coal 
monopoly, does not protect the public interest. But bad as is the general coal 


Sugar 


HAT coy and saccharine trust, the 
Sugar Refining Company, continues to stumble 
into the limelight. Each dark corner which 
it selects turns out to be the bright and shin- ment. One of the most significant bills that will be 
ing center of the stage. All its modest asides 
and whispered nothings are later shaken out from a 
megaphone on the housetops. Each day a new mass of 
allegations about sugar frauds tumbles out of the New 
York Custom House, and it doth not yet appear what 


will come out of it all. 


One newspaper says: “The civil service system was a 
branch of the American Sugar Refining Company, just as 


the Appraiser’s division, the Surveyor’s de- 
partment, the Collector’s office, and the 
Secret Service were Sugar Trust adjuncts.” 

Twenty years of cheating by underweight 
and undervaluation are alleged. Wilbur F. 
Wakeman, former Appraiser of the Port, 
states that the Washington authorities knew 
of “doctored” sugar, but refused to .take 
action. 

A few of the counts, proved or alleged, 
admitted or denied, are: 

Putting a rival company out of business. 

A system of short weights. 

An organization of plunderers floating 
past the Civil Service to the inside of the 
snug harbor of the Custom House. 

Pipe lines to Washington, connecting up 
with Government so as to obtain an un- 
broken continuity of whitewash for the sins 
of sugar. 

Mr. Wakeman tells of submitting fraud 
evidence to Lyman J. Gage, who told him 
to take it over, with his compliments, to his 
friend Mr. Havemeyer. 

(Mr. Gage denies the anecdote. ) 

Richard Parr tells of talking over doc- 
tored sugar with J. B. Reynolds, then As- 
sistant Secretary of the Treasury, and of 
finding a lack of Governmental interest in 
his disclosures. 

(Mr. Reynolds denies the account.) 


Parliament to Nationalize Canada 


IR WILFRID LAURIER electrified 
S Canada a few years ago by declaring 

that as the nineteenth century be 
longed to the United States, so will the 
twentieth century belong to Canada. It is 
under this inspiration that Canada’s na 
tional sentiment has grown. While the 
Parliament at Ottawa was recently opened 
With the conservative and traditional cere 
monies of a colony, the Governor-General, 
the Right Honorable Earl Grey, G. C. M.G., 
delivering the opening address from the 
throne, the Canadian press hastens to em 
phasize the fact that, however their legis 
lative body may be conducted in form, it 
exists, in fact, for a government of growing 
independence and of world importance, it 
respective of all traditional and historic 
affiliations. 

The citizens of the United States, they 
declare, have little appreciation of what is 
going on in Canada. Not slowly and surely, 
but swiftly and accurately, Canada has 
stepped into the vortex of world affairs 
asking aid from no government and seeking 
affiliation with none. Realizing the national 
strength reposing in her agricultural em 
pire, her mineral treasure-house, her wate! 
power, she makes her own marts with the 
Weapons of natural resourcefulness. Having 
built and planned a gridiron of transcon 
tinental railroads, she now talks of ship 
canals and Hudson Bay shipping outlets 

There are fewer Englishmen in Canada 
to-day than there were in the American 
colonies in 1776. when the Colonial Congress 
at Philadelphia issued its great Proclama 


@ Mr. Bryan will 


hoodlum, a born bully.” 


tion of Independence. The same self-reliant quality, to 
a large degree, marks Canada’s policy and legislation 
to-day. Whatever in the past may have been the indif 
ference of the United States to Canadian affairs, that 
country’s attention will be commanded by this Parlia- 


American 


introduced before this Parliament, showing Canada’s 
rapid growth for national independence, is that which 
will provide for the creation of a Canadian navy. But the 


supremacy will be those that will lead her before the 

nations of the world as a great commercial country. 
The Franeo-Canadian treaty soon to be submitted, by 

which France opens an advantageous trade door to Can 


inex plicable 
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A $25,000 Experiment 


The President is back again in one of his four homes. He has returned 
to Washington after glimpsing thousands of square miles of his domain and 
meeting some hundred thousands of his loyal people face to face. 

Dear to his heart are these projects:—1. Conservation of the nation’s 
resources. 2. Reclamation of arid lands. 3. Government control over the 
water-power sites, coal lands, and phosphates. 4. Enforcement of the anti- 
trust law. 5. Amendment of the interstate commerce law. 6. Postal sav- 
ings bank. 7. Monetary reform. 8. Improvement of legal procedure in both 
criminal and civil cases by a commission. g. Federal health bureau. 

He has been non-committal on:—Woman suffrage and deep waterways. 

He speaks warm words for the farmer and unmarried women. 

The live wires which he touched were:—Praise of Aldrich and defense 
of the present tariff. 

He has irritated the Insurgents 
tionately at Cannon 


Denounced the pork barrel, Jibed affec- 


land law of the United States, that of Alaska is even worse, he states, for there the 
Government is absolutely limited to a charge of ten dollars an acre. @ Conveyed on 
day coaches, sleepers, Pullmans, river-boats, ferry-boats, gasoline motor-cars, and 
horses, Mr. Taft rests from his vast and friendly tour. He has made personal friends 
by the score. The man Taft scored hugely with his winning manners and large, good 
nature. Of the wider effects of the trip, the New York ‘‘ Evening Post,” for instance, 
is in doubt. It says: ‘‘ There are no signs that he has started the country to thinking. 
When he speaks the hearts of the people do not burn within them. Mr. Taft’s speeches 
have been received with respect, but without enthusiasm.” @ Some elements of San 
Francisco society are not looking forward to a happy time with Mr. McCarthy, the 
newly-elected Labor Mayor. The San Francisco ‘‘Argonaut”’ says of McCarthy: 
‘‘He is a coarse, ignorant, pretentious, and vicious product of low life; he is a born 
@ Postmaster-General Hitchcock, in announcing the ap- 
pointment of his first assistant, Dr. Charles P. Grandfield, to the Postmastership of 
Washington, D. C., declares that the Capitol post-office will be made the model 
office of the national service. The most modern mailing devices, machinery, and 
methods will be adopted throughout this office, and it will be used as a post-office 
school to all postmasters who in the future shall visit the department for instruction 


ada while closing it to the United States, and by which 
French manufacturers will more favorably enter the 
Dominion, affects the States. The sentiment in favor of 
restriction or prohibition of export of important raw 
materials upon which American industries depend, such 
as nickel and wood-pulp, reveals in Canada a strong 
commercial rival. 


The Ghost Lady 


has arrived in this country. Few mediums in 
spiritualistic history have achieved her fame for 
sprightly tables and unattached flashing white arms and 


laws which will be most effective in securing a national 7 \HAT very temperamental person, Eusapia Paladino, 


things that eye hath not seen. 

Signora Paladino is a gray-haired, middle- 
aged, plain-looking Italian peasant woman. 
At a séance for reporters on November 
14, Will Irwin, writing for the New York 
“Times,” found in her “a mysterious per- 
sonal force which contradicts all known 
laws of matter.” 

One of her pieces of technique is this: 
Directly under the full light of a sixteen- 
candle-power electric lamp, with two men 
holding her feet and knees, and with her 
hands in plain view a foot above the table, 
Signora Paladino caused it to rise again 
and again—three times, with all the feet 
clear of the floor. 

She has been under observation for over 
twenty years. William James says of her 
and of psychical research: 

“Every one agrees that she cheats in the 
most barefaced manner whenever she gets 
an opportunity. I wish to go on record for 
the presence, in the midst of all the hum- 
bug, of really supernormal knowledge.” 


Skylarking 


O CHAT from over the clouds is the 
latest device in aeroplaning. It will 
be done, if it is done, by virtue of a 


cross between wireless and the aeroplane. 
The Signal Corps of the United States army 
has built a set of wireless instruments 
weighing less than seventy-five pounds. It 
is their fond hope that this can be riveted 
on aeroplanes and dirigible balloons, and 
that talk will then ensue from the sky 
cruiser and the wireless land stations. When 
installed in balloons, mica is wrapped around 
the sparking to prevent the ignition of the 
gas. It is feared that the engine of the 
aeroplane will drown the sputter of the wire 
less, but it seems feasible with the dirigible 
balloon. 

It is claimed by the Cologne “Gazette” 
that Germany owns all the successful sys 
tems of airships. The recent Cologne maneu 
vers showed a combination of balloon and 
aeroplane which will apparently make a good 
war cruiser. The great height reached by 
the airships in the Cologne tests showed the 
possibility of climbing out of accurate gunfire. 


From Latin-America 


CO ae OF POLICE FALCON of Buenos 

Ayres and his secretary were killed 
) on November 14 by a bomb. The two 
were driving in a carriage when a man sud 
denly jumped into the roadway and hurled 
a bomb beneath the wheels, where it ex 
ploded with terrific violence. The bomb 
thrower appeared to be a Russian, and ap 
parently his act was not prompted by any 
thing of local political significance. 

The Nicaraguan revolution continues its 
undecisive progress. Apparently President 
Zelaya was more firmly entrenched in powel 
than was generally supposed at the out 


break of hostilities, or the bad roads and 
unfavorable climate of the country have 
made progress uncommonly difficult for the 
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What the World Is Doing: A Record 
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rebels. Certainly they order these things more expedi- 
tiously in Haiti. 

Advices from the dusky republic suggest that the 
present government is fairly strong and that it has fewer 
enemies than the average Haitian régime. A new gun- 
boat, La Liberté, formerly an American steam yacht, the 
Prl King, and familiar in Hudson waters, has arrived at 
Port au Prince. It is the intention of that simple old 
African, President Antoine Simon, to make a trip in 
her to Cape Haitien and other northern ports of his 
republic. 

The usual autumn hurricanes have been sweeping the 
West Indian waters. In Jamaica the damage is said 
to amount to over $5,000,000, and twenty people were 
killed. In some places one hundred inches of rain fell. 
Several steamships and sailing vessels were wrecked or 
blown ashore, and all telegraph lines are down and rail- 
roads badly crippled. Similar results, although much 
less serious, are reported from eastern Cuba. A few 
persons were drowned in Haiti by overflow- 


Governor-General of the Philippines on November 11. He 
has succeeded James F. Smith of California. 

Nathan Straus turns over the Lakewood Hotel at Lake- 
wood, New Jersey, for use in the anti-tuberculosis eru- 
sade. He had already presented the Grover Cleveland 
cottage to the Tuberculosis Preventorium for children. 
This additional gift, valued at $500,000, will be used for 
the same work of saving child patients. 

Among the Japanese, scarcely a writer of English 
achieved a greater name than Lafeadio Hearn. In his 
choice prose he interpreted their customs and their in- 
most thoughts to the Western nations. It was fitting, 
then, that the commercial commissioners of Japan, now 
visiting our country, should spend November 8 in Cincin- 
nati in pilgrimage to the early haunts of Hearn. His first 
training in newspaper work was received in Cincinnati, 
where he wrote a famous macarber sketch of a man burned 
to death, and where he was associated with Nrehbiel. 

Mrs. John Jacob Astor obtained a divorce deeree from 


cultivation of rice, wheat, and other cereals. Thus does 
this busy bug force a complete revolution in the agricul- 
tural pursuits of the territory he so persistently claims, 
But through this revolutionary tactic the pest, so experts 
claim, is sure to meet defeat. A year or two without a 
cotton crop and the boll weevil will be gone. Then the 
old fields may again harvest cotton unmolested. 


Lord Northcliffe on Canada 


>) NGLAND’S newspaper magnate, Lord Northcliffe, 
has just completed an extensive trip over Canada, 

and declares he finds things in a very unhappy 
condition. Because Canada is unlike England and alto- 
gether too like America, the British publisher is some- 
What pessimistic over the future of North American 
relations and affairs. At the Ottawa Canadian Club he 
referred to the Western Provinces of the Dominion, which 
are being enriched yearly by upward of 70,000 American 





ing rivers. All the steamships arriving in 
New York report tremendous buffetings south 
of Hatteras. 


Women vs. Railroad Smoke 


HILE Mrs. Pankhurst is busily plead 
ing the cause of her militant cam 
paign for equal suffrage, the members 


of the Chicago Women’s Club are demonstrat 
ing, without the ballot, their faith in woman’s 
usefulness in applied citizenship. A Chicago 
Alderman by the name of Snow has introduced 
in the council chamber an ordinance to stop 
the smoke nuisance of railroads by compelling 
all lines to electrify their system within the 
city limits. At a meeting of this club, which 
has done much important work of benefit to 
Chicago, they passed resolutions appointing a 
committee of prominent and influential men 
and women to attend the City Council meet 
ing at which Alderman Snow’s electrification 
ordinance is considered—to hold big public 
mass-meetings throughout Chicago, at the field- 
houses, schoolhouses and other places, to arouse 
public feeling, and to issue educational pam- 
phlets and literature showing the reasonable- 
ness of the demand and the benefits resulting. 


Farmer Aldrich 
J UST as Senator Cummins, lowan insurgent, 
l 
* 


had tueked himself in at Chicago simul 
taneously with Mr. Aldrich, so Congress 
man Fowler of New Jersey happened in at the 
Middle West a little ahead of Rhode Island's 
citizen chief. 
It was November 10 when Mr. Aldrich graced 
the Omaha Club and the Commercial Club, and 
November 12 when he banqueted with the Min 











neapolis clearing house. It had been November 
8 when C? N. Fowler, insurgent Congressman, 
had climbed off at Minneapolis, strolled up to 
the West Hotel, and at luncheon met the local 
leaders of finance. 

At Omaha Mr. Aldrich said that, as nearly as 
he could make out, every farmer in Nebraska 
and Kansas is a capitalist. “This.” said he, 
“is the capitalistic region of the country. We 
shall have to look out for our laurels in the 
East.” 

He said that the Easterners used to lend 
money to the Middle West, but that soon he 
and the other Eastern farmers will be coming 
to Omaha or to Kansas City for money with which to 
repair their roofs. 

Whether this is a sincere prediction or kind words for 
simple folk, the West is not real sure. Congressman 
Fowler, who is one of the ablest students in Congress 
on currency and banking reforms, has challenged Sena- 
tor Aldrich to meet him in public in a series of debates. 
Though Mr. Fowler is from the East, he believes that 
the Aldrich plan is bad from the people’s standpoint, but 
excellent for the Wall Street interests. Mr. Aldrich has 
not accepted Mr. Fowler’s challenge, nor does he indicate 
any desire to. Meanwhile, the growing insurgent forces 
of the Mississippi Valley express some belief that the 
Aldrich trip to the West is a veiled excuse to get into the 
State of Wisconsin to lend strength and encouragement 
to the so-called stalwart forces. The Stewarts have a 
platform of but one plank—that is, “Defeat La Follette.” 
To accomplish this they plan to place but one candidate 
in the field before the primaries, while through the news 
papers they control they will inspire as many ambitious 
insurgents to take the field as possible. 


Items at Random 
i iy executive council of the American Federation of 


Labor in its report to the annual convention at 

Toronto, on November 9, recommended that appeal 
be taken to the United States Supreme Court in the 
“Gompers case.” This was the case where jail sen 
Samuel president ; 
John Mitchell, vice-president; and Frank Morrison, se 
retary of the American 
tempt of court in the Bucks Stove and Range 


tences were imposed on Gompers, 


Federation of Labor. for con 
Compan 
boycott case. The council also recommends that an appr il 
be taken in the original injunction case, the alleged vio 
resulted in the 


lation of which contempt proceedings 


labor leaders 


against the three 
W. Cameron korbes of Massachusett became ollie 


dential bribe. 
same language. 


Spurned 


From the New York “ World” 


Hopping mad with his enemies of the press, Joseph Cannon told the 
Bloomington, Illinois, Business Men’s Association on November 13 that 
Herman Ridder, on behalf of the American Publishers’ Association, had but by 
offered him the support of the metropolitan newspapers for the Presi- own 
dency if he would force free wood-pulp and paper through the House. 
‘Oh, I could a tale unfold,” cried Cannon, as he described the Presi- 
In another place, at another time, the Speaker used the 
In New Orleans Mr. Cannon said he ‘could unfold 
a tale that would completely discredit Collier’s.” 
publish that New Orleans 


interview wherein 


Mr. Astor by means of secret proceedings. A discussion 
has sprung pip-as to the wisdom of sealing the papers in 
the marital episodes of the wealthy. The critics of the 
silent rubber-tired method says that it tends to encour 
age divoree, to facilitate collusive divorce, and to break 
down the rights of society, which must preserve and 
protect its institutions. 

The National Horse Show opened for the twenty-fifth 
time at Madison Square Garden, New York, on Novem 
ber 8. Grand opera and the New Theatre were simul 
taneous claimants for the social attention of the city. 

If there was no handwriting on the wall as at the now 
Belshazzar’s Feast, at there were voices 
from the ceiling at London’s annual banquet. Just as 
the toast to the King was being lifted in the Lord 
Mayor’s Guildhall feast, a tinkle of glass was heard in 
the gallery, and the faint, far cry of votes for women. 
Two purposeful suffragists had climbed part way to the 
roof, poked through a window and chanted their desires 
and demands down upon the heads of the astonished ban 
It is believed that the two eavesdroppers entered 
the Guildhall in the cold gray dawn of the morning before, 
disguised as charwomen. 


historic least 


queters. 


On this occasion another advo 
cate of suffrage extension placed her hands on the shoul 


ders of Winston Churchill as he was entering the reception 


room, and screamed: “How dare you come to a banquet 


while the Government is torturing political prisoners?” 


The Battle with a Busy Bug 
disheartening experiences and 


S THE result of 
L scientific researches, enough has been written on 
+ the boll weevil to fill the j 


shelves of a Carnecic 
lilbrat Mississippians have decided to maneuver a flanl 
movement by which they feel sure they are bound t in 
This pest has forced them to consider raising cereals in 


pl st the 


we ot cotton At then 
\vriculture schooling 


reque Department ot 


these Southern farmers in the 


Next week we shall 
the tale is unfolded a 


saying: 

“The Canada I+first knew, with all her pes- 
simism, seemed to me to be more individual 
than it is to-day. Lately in the West it seemed 
to be that, apart from the flag and the rosy 
cheeks of the children, Winnipeg might have 
been Kansas City and Calgary Portland, Ore 
gon, or Portland, Maine, for there is. little 
difference in the people of modern American 
cities. The standardization of the human being, 
one of the results of the American public 
schools, is being copied, | think, most unneces 
sarily in Canada. Like the Americans, your 
people are beginning to look alike. 

“Much as I have heard the word ‘Canadian,’ ” 
he said, “I have failed, so far as the West is 
concerned, to see any difference from the new 
American type.” 

The eminent English editor apparently looks 
for a change of language and custom at every 
provincial and international line. 


settlers with $70,000,000 worth of property, by 





A Prodigy in Astronomy 


FYNUE late Mr. Yerkes of Philadelphia and 
| Chicago traction fame did much to make 

the State of Wisconsin a center of astro 
nomical interest when he placed the Yerkes 
telescope, the largest in the world, on the shores 
of one of Wiseonsin’s picturesque little lakes. 
Before the Yerkes telescope was built, the Wash- 
burn Observatory at Madison took the daily 
observations which governed the central time of 
the United States. Now comes a youth in his 
teens, at the little town of Cottage Grove, who 
promises to contribute as much to Badger State 
astronomical interests as the wealth of Wash 
burn and Yerkes combined. John E. Mellish is 
the youth whose amateur astronomical observa 
tions, with a small six-inch telescope of his own 
manufacture, resulted in the discovery of a new 
comet whick bears his name. He has just com 
pleted a high-power telescope with a sixteen 
and one-half inch lens. A similar lens pur 
chased from manufacturers would cost $2,400, 
skilfully and laboriously grinding his 
lenses with his thumb and building the 
entire structure of the machine himself, young 
Mellish was put to an expense of but $50. With 
his new telescope he is preparing to study the 
Halley While it is his ambition to 
make astronémy his profession, his success -as 
strong inducement to take 





comet. 


lens-maker is a 

up the manufacture of telescopes commercially... 
His discovery of the Mellish comet won him medals from 
astronomical societies of the United States and Mexico. 


In Praise of Kansas City 


T ITH the third week of October. Kansas ( ity ex 
/ changes through the clearing house exceeded 
those for the same week of last vear by 41.5 


Three years ago Kansas City was in eighth 


per cent. : 
it is in sixth place, in the amount of the 


place, now 
bank clearings. 

Three vears ago Kansas City’s bank 
only $2,800,000 larger than Baltimore’s and $5,000,000 
Cincinnati’s. One week the Kansas City 
Baltimore and Cincinnati 


clearings were 


more than 
élearings exceeded those of 
combined, 


Adjusting the Rates 


N AUTUMNAL tour of the West, undertaken by fom 
AN members of the Interstate Commerce Commission, 
a focused the attention of that section upon its 

The people had faith in the 
Commission this time, since from a previous junket had 


needs as to railroad rates. 


grown an important criminal charge against the Union 
Pacifie Coal and Railroad Companies, which had resulted 
in a conviction, and eivil and criminal suits in the case 
of the Carbon County coal lands, found illegally in the 
hands of railroad coal companies. 

At Salt Lake the most important hearing of the pres 
ent junket was held, for the merehants in the spring 
had “petitioned President laft. 3.500) strong for rehet 
from prevailing Intermountain rates, and his answet had 
been that in due season the Interstate Commeree Com 
heard The | 
vere held in the Federal Building at Salt Lake, brought 


array of legal talent that 1s 


mission would let them be hearings, which 


together a remarkabl 


ring railroad policies ind 


pending its force in furtl 
wing to it that they skirt the provisions of the law 
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The Coach-and-four Race of the New York 


There were present the heads of the legal staffs of four 
large railroads, three of them being of the Harriman 
family. What the Intermountain shippers wanted to 
know was why they must pay as much freight on a car 
of lemons from Los Angeles as would be paid for the 
same car in New York? Why the Intermountain West 
should stand for such rates when the Union Pacific 
was earning, as proved by figures given out by Julius 
Kruttschnitt, eighteen per cent a year on its total valua 
tion? Why the steel in the Judge Building, first near 
skyseraper of the city, should cost $6.000 more than if 
the building had been erected in San Francisco, a haul 
of eight hundred miles farther from the steel mart” 
And why the steel for the two real skyscrapers, put up 
to become the city’s pride by Samuel Newhouse, should 
have cost $20,000 more than if the railroads had the 
longer haul? The “California Weekly” added a word to 
the controversy by declaring, in reply to the argument, 
that the prevailing rates made San Francisco the dis- 
tributing point for the Intermountain section, that San 
Francisco wished to rise in commercial supremacy on 
no such unfair and devastating basis. From Boise a 
number of delegates rushed down to Salt Lake to see 
that everything that could be done was done to get fairer 
rates for that section also. 

The Commissioners, of whom Commissioner Prouty was 
the senior, brought their gathered data back with them to 
Washington. On what grows out of it depends the issue 
for the second big battle for a readjustment of the Inter 
mountain rates. The Commercial Club’s Traflie Bureau in 
Salt Lake City is the aggressor in demanding a change. 


The Fine Art of 


YOME of the modern gifts show the results of as much 
s intellectual concentration as the fine art of acquisi 
tion. The bequests of the late John SS. Kennedy 


were in line with the best modern philanthropy, which 
aims at prevention rather than relief and education rather 
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A Human Flag for President Taft—formed by two thousand school-children of Wilmington, North ( 


Nov. 27 
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for Madison Square Garden—won by Alfred G. Vanderbilt 


The Queen of Mediums 
Signora Eusapia Paladino, the Italian woman whose 
séances in New York have recently attracted un- 
usual attention—especially her try-out before a 
skeptical and inquisitive group of newspaper men 


than proselytism. It cares far less to be good to the 
poor than to deal justly with all men. 

Mr. Kennedy, a New York banker, a Scotchman by 
birth, willed away thirty million dollars to the five great 
causes of education, religion, medicine, art, and charities. 


Compulsory Swimming 


” high-school pupils, ineluding ulrls, must swim. 
[3 That is the deeree of the Boston Sehool Board. 
= & If the pale scholars splutter and sink, they must 
hasten to a bathing beach, come summer, and learn to 
get better. Instructors, bathing masters appointed by 
the city or State, will sign a certificate provided for the 
purpose by the director of hygiene in the schools, which 
will be accepted by the school board as proof of the 
prowess of the scholar as a swimmer. The school board 
will then award one or two points as the occasion may 
require, which will be counted toward the final gradua 
tion marks of the pupil. 

Some day, with increasing numbers of simple folk learn- 
ing to swim, and then, once possessed of the art, craving 
the exercise regularly, the citizens in each large town will 
demand public baths, open all the vear. Nearly all the 
English towns are provided with large attractive swim 
ming pools where the yeomanry splash and grow strong 
through the long winter evenings. London has many such 
public natatoria. The Continental cities are equally well 
provided with facilities for this most perfect exercise. 

Even now several of the larger American cities have 
a little clique of all-the veal outdoor bathers. There are 
few sights more bracing than the all-winter swimmers 
of Brighton Beach, New York, for instance. Seven men 
compose the Arctic Club which swims there each Sunday, 
snow, rain, or hail. And up to the middle of November 
there are fully a dozen regulars, including three women. 
These eager days when frost is on the wave are too 
advanced for those unused. But all, or nearly all, ean 
get there in due time if they will work for it. 





‘arolina; the boys composed the red stripes, the girls the white stripes and blue field 
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YOUR HONOR, THE PRISONER WAS IN A STATE OF 
BEASTLY INTOXICATION. 








I1.FOUND MY CHICKEN UNDER THE COAT 
OF THE DEFENDANT , YOUR HONOR. 
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YOUR HONOR , THE MAN WAS SHOT TWICE THROUGH THE HEAD AND THIS SMOKING REVOLVER 
FOUND IN THE HAND OF THE PRISONER. 
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To SUM UP, YOUR HONOR, 
THE PRISONER HAS CONFESSED 
THAT AT BREAKFAST HE PUT 
ARSENIC IN THE VICTIMS COFFEE, te 
THAT TWO HOURS LATER HE 





STRANGLED THE VICTIM WITH A ROPE, THAT EARLY IN THE AFTERNOON HE 
STABBED THE VICTIM TWice IN THE HEART, AND THAT LATER IN THE EVENING 
THE HE CUT THE VICTIMS THROAT. 


, FINALLY YOUR HONOR, WE HAVE PRODUCED THE 
VICTIMS DEAD BODY AND NOW WE ASK FOR A VERDICT OF ——— 


OLD GENTLEMAN WAS BEATEN ALMOST TO DEATH AND 
HIS WATCH FOUND UPON THE PERSON OF THE PRISONER. 
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“Shreds of Suspicion 

President Taft Clearing Ballinger of 
Mr. Glavis 


Improper Conduct in Office: 
embraces only shreds 


‘The case attempted to be made by 
of suspicion without 


any substantial evidence to sustain his attack’’ 
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Comment on Congress 


By MARK 


This Department will appear every week until the close of the 


SULLIVAN 


oming session of Congress; it will be con- 


ducted along the same lines as during the past session, commenting on the work of Congress and the Government 


URING the session of Congress which begins next month, 
and throughout the ramifications of public life in Washing- 
ton this winter, there will be one issue of big dramatic 
interest and great importance—the fight between two small 

groups of men for the control of a great political party. The challenge 
and the defiance which have preceded this struggle are to be found in 
the words of Speaker Joseph G. Cannon and Senator Albert B. Cum- 
mins, respectively. It was at Elgin, Illinois, on October 19, that 
Speaker Cannon spoke as follows : 

“The issue appears to be whether the seven Senators and twenty members of 
the House who voted against the tariff bill constitute the Republican Party or 
whether the majority of Republican members of Congress and the President, who 
signed the bill, made up the Republican Party. “These people, under the leader 
ship of Senator Cummins and Senator La Follette, call themselves Republicans, 
but if they are, then I am something else.” 

Senator Cummins is not the leader of the Insurgents in the same 
sense that Cannon is chief of the Standpatters, but he spoke for all 
the Insurgents when, in an interview, he said: 

“Let it be understood once for all that we accept the challenge and are ready 
for the fight. Our struggle will not be to exclude anybody from the Republican 
Party, but upon the principle involved we ask no quarter and shall give none. 
The day has come for an inquiry into the qualification of a Republican. [ am 
willing to accept an arbiter, but it will not be Aldrich, it will not be Payne. it 


will not be Cannon. ... The Republicans in sympathy with the course pursued 


by the insurgents intend to take away from these men some of the power which 
they now exercise, and intend to reduce their influence to that point at which they 
will feel it necessary to consult rather than to command.” 

Speaker Cannon, in his challenge, characteristically misstates the 
issue and raises a point, concerning the relative strength and numbers 
of the antagonists, which it is important for the public to understand: 

This is not a contest between seven 
men on one side and fifty-two on the 
other—between the seven Republi- 
can Senators who voted against the 
tariff bill and the fifty-two Repub- 
lican Senators who voted for it. 
Neither is it, in the House, a contest 
between the twenty Republican Con- 
gressmen who voted against Cannon 
and the tariff bill, and the one hun- 
dred and ninety-eight Republican 








was present, seeking light to understand that strange democracy in 
America. Dr. Wheeler’s opening sentences were these (italics ours): 

“The origin of all power in the United States is public opinion. The outward 
machinery of government, whether it works at expressing public opinion or keep- 
ing it in check, is never for any length of time power itself. Public opinion is a 
power which often slumbers, and more often lacks a definite direction, is not in 
focus, as we say, but it is always there in the background, ever ready to awake 
from its slumbers, ever ready to assume speedy shape and expression. Once it is 
stirred up and becomes clearly conscious of its destiny, no statesman dares to 
withstand it, or should he dare, he vanishes without compunction beneath the 
wheels of its chariot.” 

Of the two groups struggling for control of the Republican Party, 
which is backed by widespread public opinion and which by the force 
of concentrated wealth? Which is intent upon ‘‘ expressing public 
opinion’’ and which upon ‘‘ keeping it in check’’?) And which is likely 
to “ vanish without compunction beneath the wheels of its chariot’’ ? 


The Taft Program for the Coming Congress 

T HAS been semi-officially given out that the burden of President 

Taft’s message to Congress early next month will consist of 
recommendations that Congress pass these measures : 

“To make the Hepburn rate law more effective by the creation of a court of five 
members with authority to fix railroad rates. 

“To give this tribunal authority to determine the amount of bonds and stock 
a railroad may issue in order to fix the amount of capital on which it must earn 
interest. 

“To amend the Anti-Trust Law by narrowing its purpose and confining it to 
combinations and conspiracies to suppress competition and establish monopolies. 

“Postal savings banks. 

“A ship subsidy for carrying the mails.” 


These are important measures, especially the one preventing over- 
capitalization of railroads. It has 
been advocated by La Follette for 
| ten years. All the measures named 
: are ‘ Roosevelt’s policies.’’ The 
_ work of Congress during the coming 
session is likely to be concerned 
chiefly with these issues. 
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This Cartoon 


rT NHE cartoon printed on this page 
was published in a well-known 





Congressmen who supported Cannon 
and the tariff bill. The fight is 
nothing so unequal or absurd a 
Cannon would thus represent it. 
The contest is between two small 
groups of masterful men, each big 
with the gift for leadership. The 
great body of Congressmen are mere 
pawns in the game. By character, 
temperament, and political training, 
they are ‘‘regulars’’; they do as 
the recognized leader—whoever he 
may be—bids them; they always 
‘‘vote with the organization.’’ If 
Cummins were boss of the Senate 
to-morrow, as Aldrich is to-day, if 
Murdoch were Speaker instead of 


Cannon, this great body of Con- | 
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their loyalty. It is for the leader- ; 
ship of these men, and for control 

of the Republican Party, down to 

the County Committee, that the fight 

The immediate 
course, is the curtailment of Cannon’s power, and the prevention 
of his reelection as Speaker of the next Congress. 


is on. issue, of 


Public Opinion 

JENJAMIN IDE WHEELER is president of the University of 
) California. Among university teachers he is notable for his in- 
terest in public affairs and his knowledge of public men. 


‘ 


ago he delivered a lecture before the University of Berlin. 


Two weeks 
The Kaiser 


Too Trustiag a Nature 


His Master—‘*You're big enough an’ strong enough to make an 
almighty good watch-dog, but we’ve got to break yer of that 
derned habit of makin’ friends with anybody an’ anythin’.” 


independent periodical. It repre- 
sents, as to Taft, probably the 
most friendly of many shades of 
opinion extant at this moment. It 
is a feeling of disappointment rather 
than hostility, and is tempered by a 
good-natured intention to give him 
more time before final judgment is 
passed. 


Another View of Taft 

NOTHER feeling about Taft, 
A more deeply analytical, and 
more touched with final disappoint- 
ment, is expressed by Mr. William 
Marion Reedy in the. St. Louis 
‘* Mirror’’: 

“But he didn’t know that Taft’s beliefs 
Taft is as to 





are a variable quantity. 


most things as he was to the tariff, on 
both sides, or all sides if there be more 
than two. The President is not the man 


hasn't 
He’s Crane’s 


to stand by his friends. He 
Few constant 
friend and Knox’s, Ballinger’s friend and 


many. 
smilers have. 
Roosevelt’s friend, but a quiet reverser of Roosevelt policies. He 
tariff 
wanted and got. 
in China, but Crane wasn’t the kind the men up top wanted. 
Mr. Crane has been sacrificed to President Taft’s complaisancy 
President 


Pinechot’s, 


revision, but he was rejoiced over what the party managers 


He’d like to have a square, liberal, unimperial man like Crane 
Very well; Crane 


was for a 


must go. ... 
toward the elements he was supposed to be determined to antagonize. 
Taft is as putty in the hands of men around him. He is ‘easy’ to men like Knox 
and Ballinger and Aldrich and Cannon. They get him when they want him. He 
wants to be pleasant with everybody, and to be pleasant to those whom it is most 


necessary to please he is willing to be crue] to others, as to Mr. Crane.” 
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THE STRANGE PATIENT 


The Celebrated Professor, the Doctor’s Daughter, and the Empty Little Man 
By PERCEVAL GIBBON 


HERE were only two arrivals by the train from 

London when it stopped at the little flower- 

banked station of Barthiam; and Mary, who 

was Waiting for it, had no difficulty in deciding 

which of them was Professor Fish. ‘That great 
man never failed to look the part. His tall. lean figure, 
stooping at the shoulders, his big, smooth-shaven face 
mildly abstracted behind his glasses, but retaining always 
something of a keen and formidable character, his soft 
hat and great, flapping ulster, made up a noticeable per 
sonality anywhere. He seemed alone to crowd the little 
platform; the small man who accompanied him was lost 
in his shadow. 

“Professor Fish?” accosted Mary, primly, at his elbow. 

He turned upon her with a movement like a swoop. 

“IT am Mary Pond,” she explained. “My father was 
called away to a case, so he sent me to meet you and 
bring you up to the house. I have a fly waiting.” 

“Ah!” The professor nodded and was bland. “Very 
good of you to take the trouble, Miss Pond. [am much 
obliged.” He stepped aside to let his companion be 
“This,” he explained, “is your—er—guest.” 

Mary put out her hand, but the litthe man who had 
been standing behind the professor made no motion to 
take it. He was staring at the planks of the platform: 
he lifted his eyes for an instant to glance at her, and 
dropped them again at once. Mary saw a listless, empty 
face, pale eyes and pale hair, a mere effect of vacuity 
and weakness. The man drooped where he stood as 
though he were no more than half alive; his clothes 
were grotesquely ill-fitting. A little puzzled, she looked 
up to the professor, and saw that he was watching her. 

“How do you do?” she asked gently of the little man. 

The professor answered for him. “He does very well, 
Miss Pond,” he said robustly. ‘Much better than he 
thinks. Between ourselves,” dropping his voice and nod- 
ding at her with intention, “a most remarkable case. 
Very remarkable indeed. And now, if I can find a porter, 
we might as well be moving.” 

He seemed to hesitate for a moment before leaving 
them; then he set off down the platform. He walked 
with long strides, in great spasms of energy, as he did 
everything. Mary turned from looking after him to the 
little creature beside her with a sense of absurd con 
trast. As she did so, she saw that he, too, was looking 
after the professor, and his empty face had suddenly be- 
come intent; it was hardened and vicious, with the 
parted lips and narrow eyes of hate. The man had dis- 
covered some spring of life within his listless body. It 
lasted only while one might draw a full breath; then he 
saw her scrutiny and sank again to his still dreariness. 
It was a startling thing to see that flabby little insig- 
nificance strengthen to such a force of feeling, and Mary 
was conscious,of a sort of alarm. But before she could 
frame a thing to say, the professor was back again, and 
the atmosphere of his vigor had enveloped them. 

Professor Fish sat next to her in the eab, and the new 
patient, who was to be an inmate of her house for some 
time to come, leaned against the cushions opposite, with 
eves half-closed and his coarse hands folded in his lap. 
The professor talked without ceasing, gazing through 
the open window at the fat lands of 
Kent unfolded beside the road and 
torpid under the July sun; but Mary 
found more of interest in the still 
face before her, eryptic and mysterious 
in its utter vacancy. So little it ex 
pressed besides weakness that Mary 
wondered what illness could thus have 
cut the man off from the world. She 
was used to the waste products of 
life; one “resident patient” succeeded 
another at her father’s house, and to 
each she was a deft nurse and a supple 
companion. ‘They had in common, she 
found, a certain paltriness: most of 
overtaxed by easy 


seen. 


i &s 


them had _ been 
burdens: but this man’s aspect con 
veyed suggestions of a long struggle 
with a burden beyond all strength 
The meanness of him, all his appear- 
ance of having begun in the gutte) 
and failed there, touched her not at 
all; Mary had had too much to do 
with human flesh in the raw to be 
greatly concerned about such matters 
as that 


R. POND was at home to meet 
them when the cab drew up 
it the door. an elderly, good 


natured man, white-haired and sprucely 


white-bearded He greeted Professo 
Fish with some deference, and helped 
the new patient carefully forth from 
the cab. It was Mary’s duty to see the 


one trunk of new shining tin car 
ried in and placed in the room that 
was prepared for the house’s new in 
mate. This done, she went to the 
others in the little drawing-room 


Her father and Professor Fish were 


seated in the window busy with 
talk: the new patient had an upright 
chair against the wall, and sat in it Y > 


yo 


with the same lassitude and downeast gaze which had 
already drawn Mary’s wondering compassion. The pro 
fessor rose at her entry. 

“Ah, Miss Pond,” he said, in his cheerful, booming 
voice; “I was just giving your father a few particulars 
about our young friend.” 

“T should like to hear them,” she answered, taking the 
chair he reached for her. “You see, | shall have a g@ood 
deal to do with him.” 

Old Dr. Pond nodded. 
hand, professor.” 

“Of course,” agreed the professor, “TL can see that.” 


EK WAS seated again, and he leaned across to 
H Mary contidentially, with an explanatory fore- 

—#& finger hovering. 

“As I told your father, Miss Pond, it isn’t necessary to 
o far back in the case,” he said. “As a matter of fact, 
took this case up—experimentally. The subject was a 
good one for a—well, call it a theory of mine, a new 
idea in pathology. You see’ I wanted to try it on the 
dog before publishing it. and our young friend there” 
he nodded at the back ofsthe room and sank his voice 
“he was the dog. You understand?” 

Mary nodded, and the professor smiled. 

“Well.” he said. “L have sueceeded. The patient is 
convalescent, but—you see how he is. He has very little 
vital force and also, occasionally, delusions. Merely 
ephemeral, you know, but—delusions! He wants quiet, 
chiefly, and very little else—just that atmosphere of repose 
and—er—peace which you can create for him, Miss Pond.” 

“These delusions,” put in Dr. Pond; “are they of any 
special character?” 

“Hm.” The professor stroked his chin. “No,” he 
said. “Curious, you know, but not symptomatic.” His 
hard eye seanned the old doctor purposefully. “Some 
times,” hie said slowly, “he thinks he has been dead, and 
that I brought him back to life.” 

“And he hates you for it?” suggested Mary. 

The professor stared at her in open astonishment. 

“How on earth did you know that’” he cried. 

“T saw him looking after you in the station,” 
explained. “He just—glared.” 

“T see.” Professor Fish was always rather extravagant 
in manner and speech; his relief now seemed a little ex 
aggerated. Ile drew a deep breath and glanced past Mary 
to the patient on his chair at the far end of the room. 
“Yes,” he said, “at such times he is distinctly resentful. 
I don’t wonder you noticed it.” 

“Your letter didn’t mention his name,” said Mary. 

“LT should call him Smith,” answered the professor. 
“It’s a good name, and that, I think, is all there is to tell. 
Oh, by the way, though! He has no suicidal tendeney, of 
course, or I shouldn’t put him here, but all the same 

Mary nodded. “Quite so.” she said “No razor.” 

“Exactly,” said the professor. “And no money. Give 
him the things he needs and let me have the bill.” 

He rose and reached for his hat 

“But vou'll stay and have something to eat.” 
old Dr. Pond. 

“Can't.” answered the professor “Got an engagement 


“Mary.” he said, “is my right 


Mary 


protested 


a - 


earl 
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in town. I’ve just time to catch the train back. Now 
you quite understand about this case? Just quietness 
and soothing companionship, you know; fresh air and 
sleep, and all that.” 

“We quite understand,” said Mary. 
best.” 

“I’m sure you will,” said Professor Fish cordially. 
Ile moved over to where the patient sat; he had 
not moved at all. He continued to gaze at the: carpet 
While the tall professor stood over him. 

“Now, Smith,” said the professor in his loud voice; 
“I’m off. You’re in good hands here, you know. You’ve 
only to take it easy and rest.” 

“Rest?” Smith repeated the word in a hoarse whisper; 
it was the first he had spoken. He looked up and his eye 
went to the professor’s face with a sort of challenge. ~ 

“Yes,” said the professor. ‘Good-by.” 

Smith continued to look at him, but answered nothing. 
Professor Fish shrugged his shoulders and turned away 
sharply. 

“He'll soon pick up,” he said to Dr. Pond. 
I really must go.” 

He shook hands with Mary with a manner of cheerful 
vigor, beaming at her through his gold-rimmed glasses, 
big, whimsical, and quick. A moment later Dr. Pond 
was showing him out and Mary, alone with her patient, 
had another glimpse of hate and contempt animating and 
enlivening that weak and formless face. 

She waited till she heard the front door close and the 
professor’s departing feet crunch on the gravel of the 
garden path. Then she went and put a hand on the little 
man’s shoulder. * 

“You look very tired,” she said quietly, in her level, 
pleasant voice. “Would you like to go to your room and 
lie down’ And T will send you up some tea.” 

There was a long pause, and she thought he was not 
But she waited restfully, and at last he 


“We'll do our 


“And now 


voing to answer. 
sighed. 

“Yes,” he said wearily, “that’s what | want.” 

His voice had the flat tones of cockneydom, but Mary 
took no note of it. , 

“Then let me show you the way,” she said, still gently, 
and he rose at the word and followed her upstairs. 


N THIS manner the new patient was installed in the 

household of Dr. Pond. Fle slipped into his place like 

a shadow, displacing nothing. The doetor, swollen 
with the distinetion of a visit by Professor Fish in person, 
would willingly have made a fuss of him if it had been pos 
sible. But Smith was not amenable to polite attentions. 
To attempts to render him particular consideration he 
opposed a barren inertia; one could as easily have been 
obliging to a Jamp-post. The man’s consciousness seemed 
to exist in a vacuum; he lived in a solitude to which the 
kindly doctor could never penetrate. Once, certainly, his 
persistent geniality won him a rebuff. It was at break 
fast, and he was following his custom of endeavoring to 
trap Smith into conversation. Smith sat opposite him 
at the table, staring vacantly at the tablecloth. 

“It is a fine morning,” the doctor observed. ‘I wonder 
now, Mr. Smith, if you would care for a little drive with 
me. I have some brief visits to pay 
here and there, and I could drop you 
here again before I go on. The fresh 
air would do you good; freshen you 
up, you know; put a little life into 
you. Come now! What do you say 
to accompanying me?” 

Smith said nothing, but his cheek 
twitched once. 

“Come, now pressed the doctor, 
persuasively. “See what a lovely day 
it is! Sun, fresh air, the smell and 
sight of the fields—it’ll put fresh life 
Into you. 

Smith’s white face worked slightly. 
*"Ere,” he said, and paused. The 
doctor bent forward, pleased. “Go to 
ell!” said Smith, thoughtfully. 


self between the healthy. tranquil girl 
and this dreary wisp of a man. She 
asked him no questions, and it 


re 
turn for her forbearance he would 
voluntarily 
He would emerge from his trance-like 
apathy to 


sometimes speak to he 


watch her as she went 
household duties. Pro 
TCSSOT Fish had spoken truly 
he said that Mary Pond knew how to 


about het 
when 


create about her an atmosphere of 
serenity The tones of her quiet 
voice, the gentleness of her move 
ments, the kindly sobriety of her ré 
vard, seemed to fortify her patient 
for her part, a genuine compassion 
for the littl man was mixed with 
Kime some liking; he was a furtive and 
vulgar creature at the best. but his 
dependence on he his helplessness 
and trouble, reached to the materna 


mall man who accompanied him was lost 


his shadow 


in her honest heart She could mar 








ARY had much more success 
with him; a slender link of 
4 sympathy had established it 
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age him; but for her strategy he would have lived in his 
bed, day and night, in a sort of half-torpor. 

“It’s remarkable what a control you have over these 
low natures, Mary,” Dr. Pond said to her. He had come 
home one afternoon to find that she had aetually sent 
Smith out for a wi alk. “T confess, it’s a case that’s be 
yond me altogether. There doesn’t seem to be anything 
to take hold of in the man. It would be better if he felt 

little pain now and again; it would give one an open 
ing, as it were.” as 

Seated in a low chair in the window, Mary was hem 
ming dusters. She looked up at him thoughtfully. 

Father,” she said, “what do you think was the matter 
with him in the first place? What 
was the disease that Professor Fish 
cured ?” 

Dr. Pond shook his white head 
vaguely. 

“Impossible vw say.” he answered. 
“Tt looks like a mental case, doesn’t 
it? And yet- You see, Fish has 
had so many specialties. He was in 
practise in Harley Street as a nerve 
man. Then next thing one hears of 
him in heart surgery. He's had a go 
at electricity lately. And between 
you and me—he’s a great man, of 
eourse—but if it wasn’t for his posi 
tion and all that, we'd be calling 
him a quack.” 

“Then you can’t tell what the dis 





ease was?” persisted Mary. 
“No,” said Dr. Pond. “Nor even 


if there was a disease. For all | 
know, Fish may have been vivisect 
ing him. He wouldn't stop at a 





thing like that, if I know anything 
about him.” 

“He ought to have teld us,” said 
Mary. 

“Yes,” agreed the doctor. “But 
Fish always does as he likes. Tlow 
long has Smith been out now, 
Mary?” 

“He went out at three,’ she an 
swered, “and now it’s half-past five. 
He ought to be in. | think Vl put 
my hat on, father, and go after him.” 

‘Dr. Pond nodded. “I would,” he 
said, 


FYNHE road along which Smith 
had departed ran past the 
village, and Mary walked 

forth by it to seek her patient. It 
was a splendid, still afternoon; the 
trees by the wayside stood motion 
less in the late heat, their shadows 
in jet black twined and laced upon 
the white road. Far ahead of her she 
could see the land undulate in easy 
green bosoms against the radiant west: the sun was in 
her face as she walked. She had no fear that Smith had 
wandered far; for one thing, he had no strength to do 
so, and for another, she knew intuitively that the man 
lacked any purpose to carry him away. Therefore sh¢ 
walked at her ease, keeping cool and comely, and at the 
first corner in the road met a slim youth on horseback 
who stopped to salute her. It was Harry W ylide, son of 
the great man of the neighborhood. 

“Afternoon, Miss Pond,” he ealled, cheerfully. ‘‘Have 
you lost a little thing about the size of a pickpocket 7” 

“A little bigger than that, I think,” she answered 
“Have you seen him, Mr. Wylde?” 

“Yes,” said Harry \W ylide. “T’ve seen him before, too, 
I'll swear. I knew the little beast at once. I say, Miss 
Pond, how the dickens did you manage to get mixed up 
with him ’” 

“He’s my patient,” said Mary. “Where did you see 
him, please?” 

Harry Wylde pointed down the road. “IT passed him 
just now,” he said. “He was in the churehyard.” 

“The churehyard 2” 

“Yes, sitting on the grass. having no end of a time. 
Looked as happy as a trout in a sand-bath. I knew him 
at once, 

“How did you know him?” demanded Mary 

Harry Wylde leaned forward over his saddle. 

“Miss Pond,” he said seriously, “there’s hardly a man 
that goes to races in all England that doesn’t know him. 
His name’s Woolley—that’s one of his names, anyhow. 
He was a kind of jockey onee, and sinee then he’s been 
the lowest, meanest little sharer in «ll the dirty litth 
turf swindles that was ever kicked off a race-course If 
I wasn’t sure, I wouldn’t say so; but you ought to know 
Whom you’re entertaining.” 


‘But you must be utterly mistaken,” cried Mary 
“Professor Fish brought him to us It’s impos 
sible.” 

“Case of Fish and Foul,” suggested the youth. “But 
I’m not mistaken. The man I mean has lost the tip of 


his ear, the left one. Somebody bit it off. | believe 
Now, have you noticed you chap’s ear?” 


He looked at her acutely, and she colored in hot 
distress 

“TL see vou have.” he said “l’'d ask this Fish person 
lor an explanation, if | were you, parti ularly as Woolley 
IS supposed to be dead Fhe police want him prett 
badly, you now It looks queel doesn’t it 7” 

“I—1 can’t understand it,” said Mary I’m sure 
there’s a mistake somewhere.” 

Young Wylde nodded “We'll call it a mistake he 
said, He was injured on the Underground in London 
and taken to St Bridget’s Hospital, where he died | 
remember reading about it Now. of course IT sha’n’t say 
anything i invbody. but vou ought to have an expl ina 
tion. Fis is that his name seems to have pla 
pretty lov own on you.” 
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He gathered up his bridle and nodded to her with 
interest. 

“Good afternoon, Miss Pond,” he said. “Sorry to make 
trouble, but | couldn't leave you in the dark about a 
thing like this.” 

Mary walked on to the churchyard in considerable be- 
wilderment. With the character of a patient who came 
under her care she had no particular concern; a nurse 
must be as little discriminating as death. But she did 
not like the story; it troubled and offended her, its con 
nection with’ matters that interested the police, and all 
its suggestion that she and her father were being used 


as means of hiding, touched her with a sense of disgust. 





It did not oceur to her to doubt Harry Wylde; he had 
been altogether too circumstantial to be doubted. 
She reached the low wall that separated the chureh 


vard from the road. The old graves, with their tomb 


stones leaning awry, like gapped, uneven teeth, reminded 
her of her errand, and soon she saw Smith. He had 
found himself a seat where an old tomb with railings 
and monument was overrun with ground ivy: he sat 
among the coarse green of it, staring before him with his 
chin propped on one hand. All the glory of the western 
sky was beyond him: his profile stood out against it like 
a sharp silhouette. Mary stopped to look, and for the 
time forgot the wretched story she had just heard. The 
man was as motionless as the stone on which he sat 

still with such a stillness as one sees not in the living. 
But it was not that which held Mary gazing: it came 
suddenly to her that in his attitude there was something 
apt and significant, something with a meaning, requiring 
only a key to interpret it. She wondered about it, 
vaguely and without framing words for her thoughts 
it occurred to her that the stillness, the attitude, the 
mute surrender that spoke in every contour of the silhou 
etted figure, the very posture of rest, bespoke content 
ment, the welcome of relief which one gains on reaching 
one’s own place, one’s familiar atmosphere, one’s due 


haven. 

Minutes passed, and still she stood gazing; then, as 
though restive under the impressions that invaded her, 
she moved forward and entered the churehyard. It was 
not till she stood before him that Smith was aware of 
her: then, with a wrinkling of his brow and a sigh, he 
came back to his surroundings Mary saw and noted 
how the raptness of his face gave way to its usual feeble 
ness as he roused himself 

“You have been out a long time, nearly three hours,” 
she said. “I think you ought to come in now.” 


SIGHED again. “All right,’ he said, slowly 
But he did not rise, and Mary did not hurry him 
She stood looking down at him while his slack 


lips fidgeted and his pale eves flitted here and there ove 
the ancient graves 
Why did you come here, to this place ” she asked him 


presently Her voice was very low 

~ He hesitated. “It’s where I'd ought to be.” he said 
heavily “Onlv 1 didn’t have no luck.” One hand went 
out uncertainly, and he pointed to the graves ‘Them 
chaps is past bothering,” he said “There’s no gettin’ at 
them 


He shook his head: it was as though he shivered und 


re lapsed into silence again 


You shouldn't think about things like that.” Mary 
said 

He looked up at her almost shrewdly “Think!” he 
epeate | got no need to thin I know 

Knov what 

Ah he said, and sat brooding I’m alive lam 


he said at last: “but I been better off once. There’s no 
way of tellin’ it, ’cos it don’t fit into words. Words 
wasn’t meant to show such things. But I wasn’t just a 
limpin’, squintin’ little welsher; I was something that 
could feel the meaning of things and the reason for 
them, just like you can feel ‘eat and cold. Could feel 
and know things such as nobody can’t feel or know till 
‘e’s done with this rotten bustle of livin’ and doin’ things. 
That’s what I know, Miss; that’s what I found out when 
| died in that there ‘orspital.” 

Mary stared at him; a brief vivacity was in his face 
as he spoke, a tone of certainty in his voice. 

“But,” she cried, “you're alive.” 

“Aye,” he said. “T’m alive. 
That’s the doin’ of that Fish. He’s 
the man; proddin’ and workin’ away 
there in that big room of his with 
the bottles and machines, and bits 
of dead men on the tables. *E thinks 
I'm a bit touched in the brain, but 
I know, | do! | remember all right 
that mornin’, with the gray sky show- 
in’ over the wire blinds and the noise 
of the carts just beginnin’ in the 
streets. There was sparkles in my 
eyes, flashes and colors, you know, 
and a feelin’ as if I was all wet with 
warm water. I couldn't see at first, 
but by an’ by IT put up my ‘and and 
cleared my eyes—all pins and needles, 
my ’and was. Then [| got on my 
elbow and saw—the room and the 
bottles and all, and me naked on a 
table under a big light. An’ against 
the wall, at the other side o’ the 
room, there was “im—Fish—in a 
white rubber gown and a face like 
chalk, shakin’ an’ sweatin’ an’ starin’ 
at me. His eyes were all big an’ 
flat; an’ I lay there an’ looked at 
‘im, while he bit his lip an’ got a 
hold on himself. At last ’e come 
over to me. *’Ow are you feelin’? 
‘e says. I’d been thinking. ‘You 
devil, you’ve brought me_ back,’ | 
shouted. He was shakin’ still like 
a flag in the wind. ‘Yes,’ ’e says. 
‘Unless I’m mad, I’ve brought you 
back. I ‘adn’t the strength to do 
no more than lie still; so | just 
watched *im, while ’e pot brandy 
and drank it from the bottle. Oh, 
| remember; I remember the whole 
thing. That Fish can fool you an’ 
old Pond, but there’s no foolin’ me 

I know.” 





He leaned forward and spat; the 
gesture emphasized the hard delib 
eration of his speech. The look he 


‘* This’ll put me out of your reach,”’ he said. ‘ This is what'll do it” gave her now was much more as 


sured than her own. 

“We must be getting back,” Mary said, uneasily. 
She remenbered what Professor Fish had mentioned of 
Smith’s delusions. But the strangeness and assurance 
of what he had said were not in accord with what she 
knew of unstable minds. 


ROSE and accompanied her docilely enough, but 
| |" the strength that had furnished him with force 
to _ ak seemed to last only while he was in the 
churehyard As they went along the quiet road he was 
again the flimsy, unlovely shell of a man she had first 
known. They went slowly, for Mary accommodated her 
gait to his; he walked weakly, looking down always. 
Where the road passed the end of the village a few people 
turned to look after them with slow curiosity. The vil 
lage policeman, chin in hand, stared with bovine in 
tensity: his big, simple face was clenched in careful 
observation. Mary recalled Harry Wylde’s story and 
his warning that the authorities had been seeking for 
Smith; she quickened her pace a little to get out of that 
mild publicity. 
“What were you before you—before you met Pro 
fessor Fish?” she asked him suddenly. 
‘A bettin’ tout.” he answered; “and a thief.” He 
spoke absentiv and with complete composure. 


“Well,” said Mary; “will vou do something for me if 
IT ask you?” 

He looked aside at her. “Don’t ask.” he said. ‘Don’t 
ask me to do anything. ‘Cos I can’t.” 

“It’s only this,” said Mary. “What you told me in 


the churchyard was very wonderful and dreadful; but 
even if it was true, it would be a bad thing for you to 
think much about. It couldn't help you to live; it could 
only come between you and being well. So I want you, as 
far as you can, not to think about it. Try to forget it. 
Will you 

He made some inarticulate sound with his lips. “Did 


Fish warn you * he asked “Did he tell vou I was erazy 
and had notions Ah!” he exclaimed, “IT can see he did 
He’s as cunning as a fox, -he is Ile’s got me tied hand 
and foot.” 

‘Hush! Don’t talk like that!” bade Mary ‘Do as I 
ask you You know I’m your friend, don’t vou?” 

He shrugged uncertainly “You would be if you knew 
how,” he said slowly ‘But Lord You don’t know 
nothing that matters It’s only us that knows what's 
what only us.’ 

“Who's us asked Mary. involuntarily 

He looked full at hei Tha ea 1 answered, and 
ifter that they went on in ilenee 

It was not eas for Marv to marsl Ti thoughts 
that evening when Smith ifter a silent meal. had yom 
to bed and left her alone with her fathe He had spoken 
vith such an effect of ter it t mpression of 
It persist n her men all it ! ns 
from ab the figu ! \ ; tite 
in his strange s 5 n SsS1\ " ! 
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haunted her obstinately. She could see easily the pic- 
ture he had conjured for her of a big electric-lighted 
room, silent save for remote noises from without, and 
its equipment of dissecting tables, bottles, and the ma- 
chinery of an anatomist. Harry Wylde’s story had sunk 
into the background of her concerns; yet it was of that 
she had to speak to her father, and she was glad, rather 
than surprised, when he made an opening for her himself. 

“Smith seems to be rather a mystery to the village,” 
he remarked. “That manner of his js causing talk.” He 
laughed gently. “White—you know Ephraim White, 
the policeman—he asked me what I knew about him.” 


“Yes,” said Mary. “Well, young Mr. Wylde 
asked me the same thing. He was sure he had 
recognized him.” 

“Ah! And who was he supposed to be?” 

Mary told him what Harry Wylde had said 
to her in the afternoon, not omitting the men- 
tion of the mutilated ear. Dr. Pond heard it 
without disturbance, nodding thoughtfully as 
she spoke. 

“Ye-es,” he said. “It’s curious. It would 
explain the delusions, you know. Smith, bear- 
ing a marked resemblance to somebody who is 
dead—a resemblance that even extends to a 
certain wound—identifies himself with that 
person, A rather dramatic position, isn’t it? 
Still, I hope we are not going to have a police 
inquiry. I shall certainly let Fish know that 
people are becoming suspicious. What did 
young Wylde say the other man’s name was?” 

“Woolley,” answered Mary. “Then, you will 
write to Professor Fish, father?” 

“Yes,” said the doctor. “He ought to know. 
I’ll write to-night.” 

“T think I would,” agreed Mary, thought- 
fully, and rose to get him writing materials. 
But some inward function of her was uneasy; 
she felt as though she had failed the little man 
whose reliance was in her. “You know I’m 
your friend,” she had said to him, and this ref- 
erence to the professor had not the flavor of full 
friendship. ‘The same compunction remained 
with her the next morning, and made her spe- 
cially gentle with Smith. He had fallen back 
to his usual condition of vacuity and inertia; 
she had to rouse him to eat and drink when he 
sat at table with a face as void of life as a 
death-mask, and eyes empty and unseeing. 

Professor Fish was not slow to reply to the 
letter. A telegram arrived from him at lunch 
time, stating that he would come down next 
day, and asking that his train might be met. 

“That means you'll have to go down again, 
Mary,” said Dr. Pond. “I’ve an appointment 
at that very hour.” 

Mary nodded, not displeased at having an 
opportunity of sounding the professor before 
anybody else. She saw that Smith had looked 
up at the mention of Fish’s name with some 
quickening of interest. She smiled to him and 
helped him to salad. 

The morning of the next day came in squally 
and wild, with starts of rain, a sharp interrup- 
tion to the summer’s tranquillity. Mary was 
rather troubled to dispose of Smith during her 
absence, but ensconced him at last in the room 
which was known as “the study,” an upper 
chamber where Dr. Pond kept his books and 
those other possessions which were not in fre- 
quent use. Here was a window giving a view 
over the rain-blurred hedgerows clear to the 
swell of the downs, and an armchair in which 
Smith could sit in peace and wear undisturbed 
his semblance of a man in a trance. With some 
notion of leaving nothing undone, Mary rooted 
out for him a bundle of old illustrated maga- 
zines, and left them on the unused writing-table 
at his side; he did not glance at them. 

“Now,” she said when all was done, “I must 
go. I shall be back soon. Shake hands with 
me and say thank you.” 

She smiled down in his face as he looked 
slowly up at her, huddled like a lay figure be- 
tween the arms of the big chair. 

“Yes?” she said encouragingly, for his lips 
had moved. 

“T feel—” he said in a whisper. 

“Yes,” urged Mary. “What?” 

“Hope!” he said, aloud, and gave her his hand. 


HE eab of the village bore her to the sta- 
tion over roads tearful with rain, and ar 
rived there just as the London train came to 


a stop. The tall figure of Professor Fish, jump- 
ing from his compartment and turning to slam 
the door vehemently, struck her as oddly famil- 
iar; the man’s personality stood in high relief 
from his surroundings. Yet there was a certain 
disturbance in his manner as he greeted her, a 
touch of the confidential, which added to her 
curiosity. 

“This is a very annoying thing, Miss Pond 
he began as the cab started back along the tree 
bordered road; “a most annoying thing; pri 
vacy was absolutely essential. Here is some 
thing done, a big thing too; and when only 
privacy, reticence, quiet are essential, we have 
this infernal fuss on our hands.” 

He spoke with all his habitual force and vol 
ume, but something in him suggested to Mary 
that he did so consciously and of purpose. 

“Well,” she said, “there’s nobody about here 
that is likely to guess at your experiment. 
That isn’t the trouble, you know. The trouble 
is that people say they recognize Mr. Smith 





as a man who is wanted by the police, who is 
supposed, too, to be dead. So, you see, the only 
thing wanted is an explanation.” 
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Mary nodded, seanning him coolly. 

“Yes,” she said, “I can understand that an explana- 
tion might be difficult.” 

Professor Fish laughed shorily, a mere bark of sour 
mirth, and turned to look through the rain-splashed 
window of the cab. 


“Not at all difficult, my dear Miss Pond. But awkward 


—Lord! It wouldn’t do at all!” His eyes behind his 
glasses became keen and lively. He looked at her carefully. 





“Explanation!” He put the word from him with a “He’s 
gesture of his big smooth hands. “Yes, 


derful.” 

He nodded, still scrutinizing her. “I wish I could 
make him talk,” he said, thoughtfully. “However—” 
he shrugged his big shoulders and was silent. 

There was a pause, then, while the wheels squelched 
through the mud below, and the rain beat rhythmically 

windows and roof of the cab. The professor 
stared intently through the wet glass, and Mary remem- 
bered, with a touch of amusement, her first meeting 
with him, when she had sat:beside him and occupied her 


“Difficult!” he repeated, and turned his face to her again. on the 

















LOVERS’ LANE 


By J.. W. FOLEY 


OW good to remember Life’s June from September, 
The days that were fairer than ever again; 
When hearts held no sorrow to last o’er the morrow 
And heads were brimful of the wisdom of ten; 
No skies were e’er bluer, no heart was e’er truer 
Than mine when I waited in sunshine or rain 
With joy that enriched me for one who bewitched me 
And bade me to wait till she came down the lane. 


UR trysting-place gaining, my eyes they were straining 
Afar down the road, and my lips hummed a tune 

That held all the sweetness of first love’s completeness 

The whiles that I waited at morning and noon; 
For last when we parted, beloved, fond hearted, 

She pledged me to wait for her, sunshine or rain, 
And so I kept humming, I knew she was coming, 

A girl queen in gingham, somewhere down the lane. 


ND there with a vision of futures Elysian 
I traced both our names with my toe in the dust, 

And not a temptation could alter my station 

As knight of the faithful heart, true to its trust. 
With ecstasy thrilling, I heard a far trilling 

So sweeter than bird song, and heard it again, 
The heart of the maiden, care-free and joy-laden, 

Was borne on the music I heard down the lane. 


H, who knows the story of Life and its glory, 
The unending bliss of the days that were then; 

And who knows the sweetness of first love’s completeness 

Who has not the wisdom of thirteen and ten? 
For back went a trilling to her that was spilling 

Its burden of gladness through all of the air, 
With infinite yearning her message returning 

To show I was true and awaited her there. 


H, hearts that are older, what secrets I told her! 
What dreams of the future, of grown girl and boy! 
For what of the weather, when two walk together 
The pathway to school in the heyday of joy ? 

When hours are but measures of innocent pleasures, 
When days brim with gladness, as winecups to drain, 
When Life learns the sweetness of first love’s completeness 
In waiting for Her as she comes down the lane! 


talked to you, eh? You’ve heard his story?” 


answered Mary. “Once. It was very won- 


thoughts with the flabby phantom of Smith. 

“You know,” she said at length, “there’l] 
have to be some sort of explanation.” 

“Well?” demanded the professor. 

“If I knew what you had done to Mr. Smith,” 
she went on, “I could help you to keep things 
as quiet as possible.” 

He heard her with a frown and shook his 
head. “If you knew you’d do anything but 
keep it quiet,” he answered shortly. 

“Then it was something horrible?” asked 
Mary quickly. 

He smiled. “I expect to have many patients 
for the same treatment,” he replied; “very 
many; I expect half the world. Where is Smith 
now?” he asked abruptly. 

“At home by himself,” replied Mary. “We'll 
be there in two minutes. You’d like to see him 
first ?” 

“Yes, please,” he said. “I must have a 
word or two with him.” 


R. POND had not returned when they 
drew up at the house, and as Soon as the 
professor had rid himself of his ulster 


and hat, she led him upstairs to “the study.” 

“You'll find him in here,” she said when they 
came to the door. “I shall be downstairs when 
you want me.” 

The professor nodded absently and turned the 
handle. Mary was at the top of the stairs when 
he entered. She turned even before he cried 
out, conscious of something happening. 

“Stop!” cried the professor sharply. “Put 
that down!” 

Mary ran to the open door and uttered a 
cry. Near the window stood Smith, erect and 
buoyant. ‘The contents of desk-drawers were 
littered on the floor—papers, old pipes, vari- 
ous rubbish—and in his hand he held something 
which Mary recognized with a catch of breath. 

“Father’s old pistol,” she said, and shuddered. 

The professor had advanced as far as the 
middle of the room; the desk was between him 
and Smith, who was looking at him with a 
smile. Even in the weakness of fear that came 
over her, Mary wondered at the change in him. 
His very stature seemed to be greater; there 
Was a grave power in that face she knew as a 
mask of witlessness and futility. He held the 
revolver in his right hand with the barrel rest- 
ing in his left, and looked at the tall professor 
with a smile that had no mirth in it, but some- 
thing like compassion. 

“Drop it!” said the professor again. “Drop 
it, you fool!” But his voice of authority cracked, 
and he cried out: “For God’s sake, don’t make 
a mess of it now.” 

Smith continued to look at him with that 
ghost of a smile on his lips, and answered with 
slow words. He patted the pistol. 

“This’ll put me out of your reach,” he said. 
“This is what'll do it. You won’t be able to 
patch up the hole this’ll make.” 

He raised the pistol; Mary, powerless to move, 
clenched her hands and whole being for the 
shock of imminent tragedy. 

“Wait!” cried the professor, and cast a fur- 
tive, deprecating glance back at Mary. “Wait! 
[ tell you it’s no use; you can hurt yourself 
and disfigure yourself and weaken and impair 
your body—but not the life! Not the life! | 
tell you—it’s no good!” He flung out a long 
arm, and his great forefinger pointed at Smith 
imperatively. “I’ll have you back,” he said. 
“T’ll have you back. You’re mine, my man; 
and Ill hold you. Put that pistol down; put it 
down, I tell you! Or else—” his arm dropped, 
and the command failed.from his voice. He 
spoke in the tones of tired indifference. “Do 
it,” he said. “Shoot yourself, if you want to. 
Il] deal with you afterward.” 

There was a pause, measured in heart-beats; 
Smith showed yet his face of serene gravity. 
When he spoke, it was strange to hear the voice 
of the back-streets, the gutter’s phrase, express- 
ing that quiet assurance. 

“If it wasn’t you,” he said, “it wouldn’t be 
nobody else. It’s only you as can do it.” He 
paused with lips pursed in deliberation. “If you 
knowed what I know,” he went on, “‘you’d see it 
wasn’t right. I reckon you’ll have to come too.” 

“Eh?” the professor looked up quickly, and 
threw up an arm as though to guard a blow. 
Mary screamed, and the noise of the shot 
startled her from her posture, and she fell on 
her knees. The professor took one pace for 
ward, turned sharply, and fell full length on 
his face. She heard Smith say something, but 
the words passed her undistinguished ; then the 
second shot sounded, and the fire-irons clattered 
as he tumbled among them. 

Those that ran up to the room upon the sound 
of the shooting found her kneeling in the door 
with her hands over her face. 

“Bury them! Bury them! 

Bury them and let them go!” 


> she was crying. 
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q er DAVID ROBINSON 


T ONE end of the street lay Broadway with its 
myriads of brazen lights flaring up to the 
purple sky; at the other end was Sixth 
Avenue, black and forbidding, filled with the 
shadows of the crowds on their way to the 

Hippodrome. At this same hour every night the human 
tide swept up and down the narrow side street, lined 
with its theaters and clubs and brass-bound apartment 
houses, and for this one hour the air was filled with the 
clang of trolley-cars, the sharp click of horses’ hoofs 
pounding on the flinty asphalt, the honk of automobiles, 
the low purring of electric cabs, and the rush of many 
hurrying footsteps. Just at this point, it seemed as if 
all the town was on its way to some resort of pleasure; 
that is, all of the town except the young man sitting at 
the top of the brownstone steps. 

Sandwiched between the theaters and the clubs and 
the apartment houses of the street there still remained 
several old-fashioned dwellings with brownstone fronts, 
English basements, and high, narrow steps. No. 99, the 
most dilapidated of them all, was for the moment run 
as a boarding-house, where the rooms were not very 
clean, the table far from lavish, and where no particular 
effort was made to investigate the pasts or presents of 


its clients. At eight o’elock the boarders had finished 
their evening meal and had either retired to their rooms 
or gone out for the evening. The duties of the young 


man employed in the house were therefore limited to 
opening the front door for the casual visitor and answe1 
ing the ring of the telephone bell in the lower hallway. 
From his point of vantage at the top of the steps he was 
prepared for either emergency. 

By nine o’clock all traffic had vanished beyond the 
shadows of the side street and the scurrying crowds had 
disappeared through the mellow glow of the theater 
lobbies or had been merged into the motley army of 
Broadway idlers. ‘The nightly diversion of the young 
man on the steps was almost at an end. In fifteen or, at 
most, twenty minutes the girl would pass. She would 
neither quicken nor lag in her gait when she went by 
the steps, but she would be quite sure to look up and 
smile and nod her big hat with the pink roses at him, 
and if she were in a particularly gracious mood she 
would turn and throw back a word to him over her 
shoulder. These were the red-letter nights for .the 
young man—those happy nights when she said “Good 
evening,” or “It’s a fine night.” Nothing really vital. 
but it was something to think about when he went to 
bed in the stuffy little room, fourth story back, or when 
it was too hot to sleep and he sat on the window-ledge 
with his feet resting on the fire-escape 

Michael Durland, the present lessee of No. 99, would 
never have engaged Rice Reinhardt if he could have 
found any other young man who would have worked for 
the same pittance and was learned in the ways of the 
city. Two months before, Reinhardt was a laborer on 
the farm on which he had been born and reared; and 
then, one day, he had suddenly given up the plowshare 
and the milking-pail and started for the great city. So 
far, he had seen little beyond Durland’s boarding-house 
and the crowds that passed its door. The people whom 
he served during the daytime had failed to interest him 
at all. There were Velda and Irene Zell, known to the 
followers of the cheap burlesque theaters as the “Zell 
Sisters”; Miller Carson, who was a sheet-writer for a 
bookmaker at the race-tracks; Zoomaya, the palm-reader, 
who rented the entire lower floor; Job Renkel, the side 
walk ticket speculator, and Brock ( hapin, a silent voung 
man who worked somewhere downtown. no one knew ex 
actly where or cared. Neither the manner of these peo 
Ple’s lives nor the sogginess of their point of view had 
affected Reinhardt as something to admire or emulate 
Their view of life was hounded by the walls of Broad 
Way; their conversation in their hours of ease was sean 
dal, and the object of their lives was apparently to 
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extract the largest amount of money from the greatest 
number of people at the cost of the least labor possible 
to themselves. But the girl with the roses in her hat 
was quite different from any of the lodgers at No. 99; 
in fact, different from any one else who passed the 
brownstone steps. At least, that is what Reinhardt 
thought. Her smile was so truly dazzling; her manner 
so gracious and friendly, and there was an independence 
in her very walk that made her way as secure and safe 
on a New York street at night as if it had been a country 
lane lit only with golden sunshine. 

It was on a stifling hot night in August, quite a 
month after she had first exchanged a friendly greeting 
with Reinhardt, that the young man ventured down the 
steps and essayed to detain her on her evening walk. 
The girl hesitated for a moment, and then came to a full 
stop and rested her gloved hand on the brownstone balus- 
trade. Her manner was quite casual and altogether 
unafraid. 

“Are you going far?” he stammered. It was not at 
all what Reinhardt wished to say because it implied 
that he would like to accompany her, which was quite im- 
possible, as his duties did not permit him to leave the 
steps. 

The girl nodded her head so that the pink roses on 
the big hat swayed slowly toward him. “No,” she said, 
“just around the-corner to the American Theater. I do 
a specialty there, in the last act.” 

Reinhardt looked at her with frank amazement. “An 


actress ?” 

The girl glanced up into the young man’s astonished 
eyes, fairly chuckled aloud, and showed two dimples in 
her pink-and-white cheeks. “Of course, in a way, I’m 
an actress—song and dance.” 

“Of course,” he said, ‘I didn’t understand. You al 
ways seemed so quiet—so different from the rest.” 

The girl put out her hand and carefully brushed a 
speck from the sleeve of the young man’s coat. “I am 
different,” she said. “You win, after all. Tl tell you 
why I’m different some time. I’m late now—good-by.” 

“Won’t you tell me your name?” he begged. 

“Millard—Patsy Millard.” She held out her hand 
and took the young man’s in a strong friendly grip. 
“Good night, Mr. i 

“My name is Reinhardt—Rice Reinhardt.” 

“Good night, Mr. Rice Reinhardt—lI’ll be going by 
to-morrow night. In the mean time, be good.” 

Once the girl turned and waved her hand to him, 
and thus having closed the incident for the night, 
she continued to swing on in her joyous, independent 
way toward Broadway. 


EINHARDT started up the steps and saw Brock 
k Chapin leaning against the doorway. <A dead 
) cigarette hung from the young man’s lips, his 
hands were stuck deep in his coat pockets, and he was 
staring at the apartment house across the way, appar 
ently quite oblivious of the facet that he was not alone. 
Reinhardt hesitated half-way up the steps, wondering 
if his conversation with the girl had been overheard. 

“Good evening, Mr. Chapin,” he stammered. 

Chapin nodded, and then, as if inclined to continue 
the conversation, tossed his cigarette into the area below. 

“Good evening,” he said. “Pretty hot—eh? I feel 
like a erilled sardine.” 

Reinhardt, glad of a chance to talk to any one, leaned 
against the brownstone balustrade and drew his coat- 
sleeve across his perspiring forehead 

“Do you know that girl?” Chapin asked. 

“Why—ves. That is, I sort of know her. Her name 
is Millard. She’s an actress.” 

Chapin lit a fresh cigarette and stuck his handkerchief 
farther down his neck under his wilting collar. “TI 
thought so.” he said. “T’ve seen her at the American. 
You’ve just come to New York, haven’t you?” 

“Two months ago.” 

“Like it?” 

Reinhardt glanced up at the sallow, expressionless 
face of the young man in the doorway and wondered if 
he might trust him with his confidence 

“Not very much,” he said. “TI guess I’m in wrong.” 
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@hapin’s grim features broke into the semblance of a 
smile. 

“T wonder,” he said, “just who is in right in this 
sweet, hospitable old town? The poor man can’t sleep 
because he’d rather lie awake thinking how he can get 
his million, and the millionaire can’t sleep because he’s 
afraid to wake up in the morning and find he’s shown 
up by the yellow journals. There may be some happy 
home folks in this town, but I never met them. At that, 
I don’t suppose I ever tried very hard. If you don’t like 
it, why don’t you get out—go home? That is, if you can 
go home?” 

Reinhardt crossed his arms and jerked his chin up. “I 
an go home all right. The folks are writing every day 
for me to come back.” 

Chapin took off his coat, slowly folded it and, using it 
as a cushion, sat down on the top step. 

“Then my advice, young man, is to 
quick before it’s too late.” 

“What do you mean by too late? 

“T mean to get out while you still hate the place— 
before you get the love of it in your bones. I was fresh 
from the country when I first went up against this town, 
and I had plenty of coin to fight it with, too. For two 
years, while the money lasted, it put its arms about me, 
just like a good-looking girl might do, and coddled me 
and put the love of it in me, and then, when it had 
stripped me naked and had me down and out, it kicked 
and cuffed me black and blue, morally and physically, 
and left me to starve on a side street.” 

“Why didn’t you go away?” Reinhardt asked. 

“T went away, all right, as far away as a Montana 
sheep ranch, and I got a pretty good job, too, but I 
couldn't stand it.” 


EINHARDT shifted his big, raw-boned frame and 
k looked down, wide-eyed, at the sallow face with 

the pale, meaningless eyes, the gray, drawn lips 
of this Broadway philosopher who had suddenly honored 
him with the story of his ill-spent youth. 

“Couldn’t stand what?” he asked. 

“The glare of the white lights. Can’t you see them 
down there at the end of the street? Well, I could see 
them just as bright where I was in Montana, as if I 
had been sitting on the dome of Grant’s Tomb. It wasn’t 
the days—I was working then—it was the evenings and 
the nights. Oh, Lord, those nights! Sometimes it was 
nothing but prairie and sometimes it was gulches and 
side-hills, but there were the white lights, all right, 
shooting up into the black sky like a blazing gas-well 
and always calling to me to come back. It mayn’t be a 
very moral sort of thing, this love for a big city, but, 
my boy, when it does get you, it’s harder to break away 
from than the girl in the flat below.” 

Reinhardt shook his head. “I don’t know what you 
mean,” he said simply. 

Chapin pulled himself to his feet and slowly shook out 
his coat. 

“No?” he said. “Well, then, that’s the time to get 
back. If you quit now you can spend the rest of your 
life sitting on the post-office steps telling the home- 
folks all about New York. If you stay here a little 
longer, it might get its claws into you.” 

“It?” Reinhardt repeated. 

“Yes, it—New York. The girl with the red roses in 
her hat, or it might be races, or Wall Street—who 
knows ?” 

The young man went slowly down the steps, pulling 
on his coat, and turned in the direction of Broadway. 
“I’m tor a stroll along Main Street. Good night.” 

At ten o’clock the next evening, when Reinhardt’s 
duties were over, he hurried around to the American 
Theater to see Patsy Millard do her singing and dancing 
specialty in the last act of “The Millinery Maids.” To 
be sure, there was Patsy’s partner, the black-eyed and 
vivacious Vonnie Castle, who sang and danced and 
turned cart-wheels at the same time as did Miss Millard, 
but her charms had no attraction whatever in the eyes 
of Reinhardt as compared to those of her blond fellow 
worker. There was a sympathetic note in Patsy Mil 
lard’s voice, a note that was almost a sob, and then, too, 


get out—get out 


” 


there was a wonderful languorous grace about her every 
movement that was unlike anything he had ever seen 
before But. much as he loved to see her dance and 


pirouette about the brilliantly lighted stage, he could not 
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help a certain feeling of resentment against the brevity 
of her spangled, scarlet silk skirt. This resentment was 
not directed against Patsy, but rather against the rows 
of young men who from their front seats grinned at 
the songs and vociferously applauded the dancing of the 
two pretty girls. Reinhardt, from the simplicity of his 
mind and training, could not quite separate his friend, 
Patsy Millard, the girl with the red roses in her hat, 
and Patsy Millard, the song-and-dance artist in the 
scarlet skirt, who could turn a_ series of cart-wheels 
without any apparent effort whatever. So strong, in 
deed, was this feeling that he was quite content when 
the final curtain shut out the company standing about 
the stage in a smiling semicircle. 


T WAS half an hour later when Reinhardt met her 

at the stage-door. She tucked her tiny gloved hand 

under his arm, and with the big hat flapping against 
his shoulder they strolled slowly down Eighth Avenue to 
the little restaurant where Patsy usually went with some 
of the other girls of the company for supper after the 
performance, They found a vaeant table in the far cor- 
ner, and, if the tablecloth was worn, it was at least clean 
and the casters fairly shone in their burnished brillianey. 
Reinhardt ordered ham and eggs and the girl coffee and a 
plate of griddle cakes. It was not, perhaps, the kind of 
entertainment an admirer is supposed to give a favorite 
of the comic-opera stage, but Reinhardt did not know 
that. Indeed, to the young man it seemed the very 
height of wordly pleasure, this little supper-party in 
the glaring white-tiled restaurant, with the lady of his 
dreams. 

She took off her white silk gloves, a little yellow now 
from many washings, and having carefully deposited 
them behind the glistening casters, rested the tips of her 
fingers on the table, and smiled genially at her new- 
found friend. 

“Tell me, honest,” she said, crinkling her brow and 
looking very much in earnest. “Did you like me?” 

Reinhardt nodded. ‘‘Yes, I liked you,” he said, speak- 
ing very slowly, “but I didn’t like that short skirt. 
Of course, I don’t know much about the theater, but 
somehow I hated to see you in that dress before 
all those men. I suppose that’s because I liked you 
so much before I saw you on the stage. Do you 
understand ?” 

The girl looked up at the weather-browned, freckled 
face with the strong chin and the clear brown eyes 
and nodded. After all, if only by way of contrast, it 
was good to have a man care 
for oneself. “I understand.” 
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merry, but there'll be one new electric sign on Broad 
way.” 

The waiter brought their supper, and for a few mo- 
ments the conversation was suspended while the two 
young people gave themselves up to the modest repast. 

It was Reinhardt who broke the silence. “How long 
have you been on the stage?” 

The girl’s eyes laughed at him over the rim of the 
heavy china coffee cup. “I forget.” she said. “My 
father and mother were doing a sketch on a river boat 
when I was born. As soon as mother could join the 
troupe again she took me with her, and nursed me by 
day and worked at night. The next season they dropped 
the old sketch they had used for ten years or so and put 
together a new one with a live baby in it. At least that’s 
what mother told me. So you see I was almost in the 
child actress class. I can’t remember the floating palace 
I made my début on, but I can’t remember the day either 
that I didn’t act. That is, except during the summer 
months when I was a kid. Pop had a farm in Connecti 
eut. It was terribly rocky, but, oh, how I loved it! 
There was an orchard right next to the house and a 
broad stone wall that I used to fall off, once a day 
anyhow, and one of those wells—you know, the old 
oaken bucket kind.” 

Patsy’s mind was very far away now from the white 
tiled restaurant and the young man across the table. 
Even if her position on the stage was a lowly one, Miss 
Millard had much of the emotional quality so common 
to the women of her profession. There was a mist in 
her big blue eyes, and, unseen, she clasped the napkin 
tightly between her palms. “And, oh, Lord,” she whis- 
pered, “how I loved it!” 


FYNUE girl took a tiny handkerchief from her reticule 
and, brushing her eyes, tried to smile into the 
grave, serious face of the young man. 

“T know what you mean,” he said. “I wouldn’t have 
known two months ago when [| was working on a farm, 
but I do now. It’s so clean and different, eh?” He put 
out his big hand and clumsily touched the tips of the 
girl’s fingers as they lay before her on the table. ‘Let’s 
quit,” he said. “Let’s quit and go back.” 


Patsy did not look at him, but gently pushed his hand 
away and then slowly ran her long fingers through the 
soft mass of yellow hair that hung low over her forehead. 
“No. L couldn’t do that.” she said. 

“Why not?” 

“Why not? 


Wasn't [T just telling you that I was 


she said. a: 
Patsy Millard was usually TTE 
vivacious, and her manner, on grrr eres: 


as well as off the stage, had 
been occasionally géompared to 
a fox terrier or a screaming 
ball of fire, but there were 
moments when she delighted 
in serious conversation. These 
sudden changes she had fre 
quently and openly accounted 
for as due to her “artistic 
temperament.” 


ATSY shook out her a 
napkin and laid it 
across her knees. 
“IT told you last night Vd 
tell vou some time why | 
was different from most 
of our girls. I guess it 
would be easier to tell 
you why you are differ 
ent from most of the boys 
| know.” 

teinhardt smiled into 
the big blue eyes across 
the table, and clasped his 
red, calloused hands be- 
fore him. 

“Oh, I’m different, all 
right. I know I’ma Rube, 
but vou could teach me a 
lot. Just how are you 
different ?” 

Patsy took a 
toothpick from the glass 
on the table and began to 
break it into small pieces 

“T hate to talk about 
myself, but I guess | take better care of myself than 
most of the irls do. It’s just a 
got of looking out for the future rhey 
much what happens to them so long 
nights, but I’m not 
be a song-and-dance artist all my life. 
I’m going to get into straight work. Mrs. Fiske and 
Maxine Elliott weren’t always stars. Why, Eddie Foy 
Leave the dissipating alone, 
| say, and work for it so that when the chance comes 
vou'll be there with the goods. I’ve got a lot of recita 
tion books around at m 





“T’ll beat ’em — you 


wor , ’ , ” 
ooden see! I’ll conquer ’em! 


g selfish way I’ve 
g don’t care 


as they get thelr 


envelopes on Tuesday going to 


Bless you, no 
was a circus clown once! 


room and a copy of Shake 
speare’s tragedies that a boy I know gave m« T can 
recite the ‘Quality of Merey’ 


day goes by I don’t read a 


speech now, and hardly a 


chapter of a novel or some 


thing that’s good stuff and refined Did you ever read 
Graustark’ Its v 

Reinhardt shook his hea No. but I thin our 
great,” he said The young man is mu impressed 
with Patsy’s academic life 

“You'd never suspect it. just from seeing you skip 
about on the stage. that you were a student Would 
you?” 

Patsy smiled indulgentls und irefull picked out 
another toothpick from the glass jal 

| guess that’s right she sai It ive ears 1 
rirls I’m working with now ill be still in the merry 





born in the business? twenty years ago 


That was 


twenty vears I’ve been 


and for | trving to beat the 
game I've worked hard on the stage to make good 
worked hard olf to be eood And before | 


them what there is in me, you 


ind I've 
vet a chance to show 
tell me to go back to the country and throw way 
those twenty vears!” 

Patsy struck the table with her small clenched hand 
“T'n beat it,” these fat-headed 
managers! Five you'll see my 
across Broadway in a blaze that'll blind you! TW’ll beat 


she ran on Ill show 


vears Trom now name 


m—vou see! Tl conquer “em!” In her fragmentary 
reading, Patsy frequently found words full of big mean 
ing that pleased her mightily. and she promptly adopted 
them for her own use. 


EINHARDT pressed his lips into a straight line 
and slowly shook his read Conquer 1s a. big 
. vord.” he said. “That’s a great big word.’ 


But Miss Millard had returned to her plate of griddl 
tkes with the same enthusiasm with which sh la t 
predicted the glory of her coming success. and did no 


iswer hin 


Reinhardt rested his elbows on the table and h ' 
etween hh paln It’s funn ut onl 
Broek (‘hap w’s one of our boa " ' 
omething a ou are now You two seem to see nothing 


ahead of you but white lights and electrie signs. Ain’t 
there no home folks in this town? You and Chapin seem 
to think you’re being chased by a pack of hyenas or 
something wild. Is New York nothing but a serapping- 
place’ I can’t understand you and Brock Chapin, when 
you talk about beating the game and conquering. I’m 
willing enough and I expect and want to work, but ’m 
not looking for a fight.” 


ATSY pushed the plate from her and leaned 
back in her chair. “You wouldn’t think cakes 
could be as cold as that on a sizzling night like 

this. Txactly where is the graveyard located in vou 


town ?”" 

Reinhardt hesitated. “The graveyard?” he repeated. 
“Why, it’s next to the Methodist chureh—across from 
the post-office.” 

Patsy smiled. “A good central location on the main 
street, eh’ Well, to get buried in New York, you've got 
to take a long drive across the ferry to Long Island City 
and then another long drive yet besides. There's no 
room here for dead ones, and you'll be sitting on those 
brownstone steps on Forty-fourth Street until you've lost 
your teeth if you don’t take off your coat and get into 
the fight. Just pick out the man ahead of you and hand 
him a punch and you'll see how good it feels. You're 
big and husky enough.” 

Reinhardt took a little ‘roll of bills and some silver 
from his pocket and counted out the change for the 
check. Then he pushed his chair from the table, looked 
into the girl’s inquiring blue eyes, and shook his head. 
“T guesS I’m not what you call a conqueror. It’s me for 
the farm.” 

“Oh, don't quit yet,” 
old town a chance.” 

They went out of the glaring restaurant into the hot, 
ill-smelling air of the deserted streets, and almost in 
silence walked slowly over the baked pavements to the 
girl’s boarding-house. 

Reinhardt felt that his little supper-party had not 
been much of a success, and he would have said good 
night at the steps, but the girl asked him to come in and 
It was the front parlor on the ground 
floor, which, owing to an overflow of guests, had been 
temporarily turned into a sleeping-room. There was a 
ereat deal of green-plush-covered furniture, a heavy wal- 
nut-framed mirror over the white marble mantel, an ala 
baster Venus on a black-and-gold pedestal, a folding-bed 
at the end of the room, and a center-table covered with 

a velvet cloth. On this were Patsy’s novels, 
her copies of Shakespeare’s tragedies, and a 
china vase, which held a small bunch of orchids 
and lilies-of-the-valley. Reinhardt glanced about 
at the vulgar furniture and the pretentious 
hangings. and these, with the riot of color of 
the whole, impressed him as the most gorgeous 
satisfactory place he had ever 
seen. And this thought was fol 
lowed at once by the other on 
that the 
geous—that it was not alto 
gether respectable for a girl 
who worked for her living. 

“It certainly is grand,’ 
Whispered. “‘How can you af 

ford it?” The magnificence of 

it all had fairly awed his voice. 

Patsy stood before the mit 
ror, and, having carefully re 
moved the hat with the red 
running her long 
tapering fingers through the 
mass of vellow curls. “It is 
sort of grand for a rising sou 
brette. isn’t it? The landlady ’s 
an old friend of mine and she 
lets me have it cheap—no more 
7 than I would pay for an up 
stairs room. Why don’t vou 
put down your hat and make 
vourself at home?” 


pRINHARDT nodded. "a 
R see,” he said, “of course.” 
He laid his hat on the 

table, and as he did so he saw 


she said; “be a sport. Give the 


see her room. 


and entirely 


room was too gor 


he 


roses, Was 


— the vase of flowers. ‘Aren't 
they beautiful! [ never saw 
anything just like them before.” 
He spoke with undisguised ad 
miration and lifted the vase so 

that he could examine the flowers more closely. 


Patsy turned her head from the mirror and smiled at 
her visitoi 

“A man sent me those to the theater last night with 
a mash note. I guess he must be a swell by his note 
paper.” She picked up a letter from the mantelshelt 
and tossed it to Reinhardt 

With grave, serious eves he read over the few lines of 
passionate admiration followed with the expression of a 
consuming desire that the lady would take supper with 
him after the performance It was the kind of insult 
that is very common in the lives of the women who work 
in musical comedies 

Do vou know the man who wrote this?” he asked 

Again Patsy 
the serious face of her visitor 


laughed and shook her yellow curls at 


‘No. never heard of him-——he’s just one of those stage 
door Johnnies.” 
Then why do vou keep his flowers 


The girl looked at him with wide-eyed astonishment 


Why not she asked “What have they got to do 
vith it?” 

For answel teinhardat picked up the bunch of frail 
elicate things. crushed them between the palms ot his 

oO vreat hands ind then threw them into the open fire 
race Ile looked fairl it the girl. who with el red 
hands and blazing eyes was transformed as 1f into some 


s. <Ain’t 
pin seem 
venas or 
‘rapping- 
In, when 
ng. I’m 
but I’m 
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ik cakes 
ight like 
in your 


repeated. 
ss from 


he main 
u've got 
and City 
lere’s no 
on those 
u've lost 
get into 
ind hand 

You're 


ie silver 

for the 
ep, looked 
is head, 
s me for 


Give the 


the hot, 
most in 
s to the 


had not 
Lid good 
e in and 
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, an ala 
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red with 
} novels, 

and a 
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ad ever 
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cence of 
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he mir 
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the red 
er long 
igh the 
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ing sou 
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and she 
no more 
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he saw 
“Aren't 
yer saw 
before.” 
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t to do 
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s of his 
von fire 


en hed 


ome 


animal about to spring at him, The young man shrugged 
« . . . bs 

his shoulders, and, picking up his hat, started to go. 
But when he had reached the door, he turned, and as 
he did so he felt the girl’s lithe body thrown suddenly 
against him, her arms about his neck, and her soft, wet 
lins brushed against his. He tried to put his arm about 
lips brushed against us. e tried to put his arm abou 
ner, but she pushed him toward the door. “Good night, 
she said, “and God bless you for that. You'll do.” 


FYPME supper at the little restaurant became a nightly 
occurrence now. To the shop owners and_ the 
loafers who hung about the neighborhood, the tall, 

vawky youth and the little blond soubrette from the 

‘American Theater became a familiar sight. For two 

weeks he met her at the stage-door, and after their 

meager supper took her back to the gorgeous parlor of 
the boarding-house. 

These were the happiest nights Reinhardt had ever 
known, although she had 
failed entirely to change his 
point of view, just as he 
had failed to change that of 
the girl. The golden fruit 
of success still hung within 
her reach—at least, so 
Patsy thought—and so Icng 
as her health and good looks 
lasted she was determined to 
try to gather it to herself 
and enjoy it, as only one 
could after years of hard 
work. The big city had no 
more charm for Reinhardt 
than it had the first day he 
had wandered along its 
crowded streets looking for 
employment. The struggle 
that was going on about him 
gradually became more clear 
to him, but, after all, he 
knew that he was only a 
spectator at the ring-side. 
The hurrying crowd, the 
whirl of a great city, the 
talk of money which he 
heard forever about him, 
had, so far, utterly failed 
to stir the blood that flowed 
smoothly and calmly through 
the big frame and the clear, 
clean brain of the boy from 
the country. He had tried 
the city, and, according to 
his own lights, he had found 
it wanting; so far from 
being caught in the mael 
strom, his love for his home 
and the tilled fields and the 
unbroken woods had in 
creased day by day. If it 
had not been for the girl, he 
would have returned to 
them long ago. Reinhardt 
had tried, with his own 
simple arguments, to make her see this, but even 
although she might share his love for the open, there 
was always that unsatisfied ambition that stood be 
tween them. He had shown her a photograph once 
of the farmhouse in which he had been reared and 
which one day was to be his. Patsy held the picture be 
tween her hands and looked at it for a long time. “That 
would be some love,” she said, and then, shaking her 
head, handed it back to him. There was in Patsy’s eyes 
a great world to be conquered—a little world, in reality, 
of canvas scenery, one side of which was painted and 
made gay with gold-leaf; the other side bare, soiled, and 
unlovely. Patsy, with her ambition and her wonderful 
belief in her own prowess, chose to look at this little 
world with the eyes of her audience—only on that half 
that was covered with the paint and the tinsel. 


T WAS two weeks after their first supper that she 

told him that she had given up her position in the 

company at the American and was going away for 
a long time. She and Vonnie Castle had deeided to do 
a “sister act” in vaudeville: and had been booked for a 
season of twenty weeks on “the road” that would take 
them as far as San Franeisco, ‘They were walking home 
from the theater when she told him, and for a long time 
he did not answer her. 

“Why didn’t you tell me before?” he said at last. 

The girl had her hand under his arm, and for a few 
moments she plucked nervously at the rough sleeve of 
his coat. 

“Because, Rice, | thought it would be easier. Don’t 
think it isn’t costing me something. I know what I’ve 
gone through since we signed a week ago. 1 didn’t want 
you to go through it any sooner than you had to.” 

“Thank you, Patsy,” he said. “I understand.” And 
with his arm he fairly crushed her hand against his body. 
“Is—is this the last time?” 

They had reached the steps of her boarding-house by 
now, and, drawing her hand from his arm, she pressed 
it for a moment against the curls that fell over he 
clear, broad forehead. 

“I think it would be better. that way—at least 1 
thought so this afternoon, but now I think I must see 
you once more. We play Union Hill next week; we open 


there to morrow night at the concert. Come over and 
meet me after the show a week from to-night. It’s only 
about forty minutes from Forty-second Street. Don't 


forget, will you 
Reinhardt shook his head and looked dully into the 


girl’s misty eyes “No. | won't forget.” Then he turned 
from Patsy. and for some moments they stood in silence, 
both looking down at the pavement. It was Reinhardt 
who spoke at last 

“Good night. Patsy—” He slowly held out his hand, 


but the gir] suddenly turned, and, running up the steps 
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closed the door sharply behind her. Reinhardt waited 
until he saw the light through the blinds of | her 
room. Then he started home through the silent, de- 
serted streets, and for the first time since he had first 
seen her was conscious of the terrible loneliness of a 
great city. 

It was nearly eleven o’clock when Reinhardt reached 
the stage-door of the vaudeville theater at Union Hill. 
For some moments he waited under the flickering gas- 
jet, and then the door swung open and Patsy came out 
and ran toward him, holding out both her hands to him 
in welcome. She was much more simply dressed than 
was her wont when she was in New York. Now, in place 
of the neat little tailor-made dress, she wore a short skirt 
and a simple shirt-waist and a gray sweater, and over the 
yellow curls an old white tam-o’-shanter; but to Rein- 
hardt she had never before looked half so beautiful. She 
refused to go to supper, but, taking his arm, led him 





“Two years and always going from bad to worse” 


slowly through the quiet streets of the town to the 
Heights at Weehawken. For a long time they leaned 
side by side on the iron railing at the edge of the plaza 
where the bank fell hundreds of feet below them. With 
their backs turned to the sleeping town, they looked out 
on the broad, dark waters of the North River. Here and 
there, the green and red lanterns of chunky tugs darted 
about unwieldy, slowly moving scows, and farther down 
the river they could see the double rows of yellow lights 
of the ferryboats. Beyond the black water lay New 
York, its narrow, towering buildings rising from the flat, 
gray island like giant, ghostly pines into the purple sky. 
Directly across from where they stood, Forty-second 
Street lay, a narrow path across the island, and at half 
its way Broadway crossed it, a ribbon of burnished gold. 

Reinhardt laid his hand over the girl’s. 

“Will you miss it?” 

“Yes,” she said. “I will miss it—oh, so much—and I 
will miss you, too.” 

“But you will come back some of these days—famous ?” 

Patsy looked up and smiled. 

“You won't forget, even if you are famous ’” 

“No,” she said, “Il couldn't forget you. I guess every 
virl meets one she can’t forget, even if she wanted to.” 

Reinhardt took out of his pocket a little gold chain and 
locket and pressed them into her hand. The locket was 
made in the form of a heart, and inside there was a pic 
ture of himself. He had seen this locket in the window 
of a pawn-broker’s shop and to buy it had practically 
taken all of his working capital. 

Patsy looked at the picture, and then closing the locket, 


fastened the chain about her neck. “Um going to weat 
that always,” she said. “Some time VIL have strings of 


pearls and diamonds and all kinds of jewelry, but ll 
always wear this.” And then for the second time sinee 
she had known him, she put her arms about the neck of 
the tall. gawky youth and pressed her red, soft lips 
against his. That was their real good-by. 


N A STATE of disordered negligée Patsy Millard 
and Vonnie Castle were occupying two very un 
stable chairs in a small bedroom in the old Trenton 
House. The remnants of théir once ample wardrobe, 
which were scattered over the bed and bureau, could 
now without difficulty be pressed into the two battered 


dress-suit cases that stood in the dusty corner. It was 
past twelve o’clock on a pleasant night in May. and 
While the stars twinkled in a cloudless sky and the ain 
was balmy with the seent of spring, the atmosphere 


in the little hotel room was heavy with discontent. 
The library of Patsy. including her tragedies of Shak 
speare, had been sold to various second-hand book dealers 
between New York and San Francisco. and the more 
showy articles of the ladies’ wardrobe. as well as such 


little jewelry as thev onee owned. had long since found 
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their way to the shelves of numerous grasping pawn- 
brokers. 

It was Patsy who broke a long and dreary silence. 
“Do you suppose Max will really send us the money to 
get back to town?” ; ; 

Vonnie Castle tilted her chair against the window- 
frame, yawned at the star-lit sky, and then turning, 
smiled indulgently at her companion in misery. 

“No, little hopeful one, I do not. In fact, Patsy, I 
should say that the most wonderful thing about the two 
years we have been wandering about this large free 
country is your cheerful way of looking forward to man- 
agers sending back money.” 

“That’s right,” Patsy said, “two years, two awful 
years.” She pressed her hands against her eyes as if to 
shut out the memory of them. “Two years and always 
going from bad to worse.” : 

Vonnie Castle got up and lightly touched the girl on 
her bare pink and white 
shoulder. “That’s right, 
kid, but don’t lose your 
sense of humor. After all, 
it was our own fault. We 
never should have got so 
far away from the big town. 
We’re pretty near there now, 
and the fare can’t be so 
awful much. Isn’t there any- 
thing we can pawn? I see 
the little gold locket still 
dangling about your pretty 
throat.” 

Patsy twisted the chain 
around her neck and undid 
the clasp. “I never thought 
of that,” she said. “TI sup- 
pose we could get enough to 
pay for the rooms and our 
fares to town.” She walked 
over to a chair by the side 
of the bureau and just under 
a flickering gas-jet. For 
some moments she sat look- 
ing at the little piece of gold 
lving in her hand. “I have 
had that a long time,” she 
said, “a long time.” 

“Is there anything in it 
Vonnie asked. 


9” 


Y WAY of answer 

Patsy opened the 

locket and, holding 
it up, showed the  photo- 
graph of @® young man 
with a heavy black mus- 
tache. “That’s the assist- 
ant to the Indian doctor 
in the medicine show we 
worked with. He's the one 
that used to hand around 
the electrie belts with the 
red pepper inside.” 

Vonnie leaned against the 
bureau and folded her arms. “I remember him,” she 
said; “looked like a Kansas horse-thief.” 

“He might have been at that,” Patsy admitted, “and 
still have loved me.” 

There was no longer any glass over the photograph, 
and so with her thumb Patsy slipped it from the frame 
and disclosed a second portrait. “That,” she said, hold- 
ing up the locket, “is the picture of Mr. Bulaski, who 
managed the Butte Musie Hall. He was no good and he 
still owes us money, but he loved me so much that it 
really hurt him. Do you remember the time he took 
us sleighing? He told me all about it that night. I 
was really sorry for him.” 

“And vet he owed you money.” 

Patsy smiled, and, pushing off the photograph, re- 
vealed another—the picture of a beardless youth. Von 
nie took the locket, looked at the face under the gaslight, 
and then handed it back to Patsy. “I don’t think I 
remember him.” 

“No? He had the turn just before ours when we were 
in vaudeville in Kansas City. He worked with some 
trained parrots; wanted me to quit you and work with 
him and the parrots in a dramatic sketch he had written 
himself.” 

“Why didn’t you?” Vonnie asked. 

“T think IT would have, but IT read the sketch first anc 
found the parrots had all the good lines.” 

Patsy pushed aside the thin piece of paper and let it 





flutter to the floor. ‘Now this one was very nice look 
ing.” She held up the locket. and Vonnie nodded hei 
assent. “Tle was a Yale boy loved me a lot. Spent all 


the money his folks had sent him for text-books to take 
me buggy-riding.”’ 

“Any more?” Vonnie asked. “New Haven is getting 
pretty near home.” 

For a moment Patsy hesitated as if to try to remem 
ber who was next in her gallery of admirers. Appa 
ently still undecided, she pushed aside the photograph of 
the college boy and dropped it by the side of its prede 
cessors on the floor. 

“Well?” Vonnie asked. 

Patsy looked at the next portrait for some mo 
ments and then closed the locket with a snap. “It’s 
funny,” she said, rising from her chair and dropping 
the locket on the bureau, “but I haven't thought of 
that man for a long time, and vet in a way I guess 
he is the only one that really counts. He wanted te 
marry me.” 

Vonnie rose too and started to make her preparations 


for bed. “Well,” she said, “suppose vou had married 
him 

Patsy went to the window and, resting her hands on 
the raised sash. looked out on the dark. deserted streets 
“It 3 only had.” she said if | onl had.” Phen, with 
a little sigh, she turned back to the room and, going to 


Continued on page 26) 
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A Tale of Aerial Dreadnoughts, Invisible Destroyers, and the Sky-Blue Squadrons of 
Yale, Including the Annexation of England 


By ARTHUR H.GLEASON 


from his 


T HAD come, after all. In her evil dream England 
had been dreaming true, and the Teutons were 
camped in Surrey, two hundred thousand strong. 
Over against them, two miles to the west, lay 
the embattled yeomen of Britain, and at their head 

was the American—hated, distrusted, feared, but wholly 
in command. 

It was the night before the final battle. The Great 
General in his snow-white tent was pacing off the five- 
yard patch with those swinging strides that his men 
knew. He had chewed his cigar ragged. He was ob- 
viously waiting for some one, and making a poor busi- 
ness of it. An orderly entered and saluted. 

“A man insists on seeing you, sir,” he said. 
you have sent for him.” 

“Describe him,” said the General. 

“Powerfully built, sir, with an immense 
hair, an inset eye that bores you like a gimlet.” 

“Hum,” said the General, “that all?” 

“He is chewing a cigar, sir—long, black, one of the 
after-dinner kind—the sort you get at a Hotel Astor 
banquet. He chews it, but doesn’t chew it up.” Then he 
flushed, fearing he had offended. 

“Show him in,” said the General. 

The Eminent Financier entered. 


“Says 


nose, gray 


“IT came* at once,’ he said, “but the motor broke 
at Ashby-in-the-Fields. Had to charter a farmer's 
rig. Wish they talked American. He couldn’t under 


stand me. 
Said he didn’t 


I offered him enough to buy up his county. 


care for my money. I told him my 


niece had married Lord Asterleigh. Then he wilted, 
pulled at his cap. and drove me over here. Well, 
how does it stand? You’re going to win, aren’t 
you?” 

“Yes,” said the General. “But nobody knows it. No 


body even thinks it. They’ve got the panic for sure 

these Britishers. A guttural jump. I’m 
glad we’re stocked up with the cowboys and that Yale 
bunch. Else | know we'd get off. We 
might even get hurt. We win to-morrow, about 5 P. M. 
Through the morning we lose, and it goes hard with us 
right up to three. That crowd of London nondescripts 
will fight like crazy dogs, but they’ll be mowed down. 
They haven’t got the physique nor the wind, nor yet the 


makes “em 


don’t where 


brain. They’ve been going on half-rations for two genera 
Some of them have been worked to death and a lot 
Either way they’re 


tions. 
of them are bums who’ve never worked. 
the kind that get 
cave in, like a tired car-horse. 


“Well?” 


WwW 


beaten to their knees, and then they 
It'll be a slaughter.” 


ELL, at 4.30, 
working the aerial Dreadnought scheme, and 


Jerry and the Texas push are 


promptly at ten minutes to five the Yale 
alumni, class of 1909, sail by in the invisible sky-blue 
torpedo destroyers. It’ll be a nasty mess for a few 
minutes. But it’s the only way. It’s sudden It’s 
painless. And it does the trick Good old Germany 


has been hammering away in her shipyards at things 
that drift in the water. Think of it, in this age, year 
of the Lord or the Devil, 1912, using that faithful 
leutonic method on ten - million - dollar - out - of - dates 
It’s a wonder she hasn’t been constructing Noah’s 
Arks. You saw Kipling’s poem in the ‘Times,’ didn’t 

you?” 
“No,” said the Financier Poetry isn’t im omy 

line.” 
right, too,” returned the General, “but 


“That’s a! 
this thing is island 


The-Lord-is 
Here it is,” con 


making history It’s shaking the 


It’s one things: 


On-Our-Side, 


of his mystical battle-ery 
Onward,-English-Soldiers 


tinued he, shaking out a crumpled “Times” 
suit-case. “Listen, I’Jl read it: 


‘Jehovah of the Thunders— 
Lord God of battles, wake! 
Unchain Thy three-pronged lightnings 
For Our Sweet Lady’s sake. 


‘We pray Thee for Thy vengeance— 
Thine ancient power of wrath, 
To smite the froward nations 
That block our destined path. 


‘We'll fell the feeble Teuton, 

The guttural dog-fed men, 

Who mock Thy great ordainings, 
Predestined now as then. 


‘We tramp the mighty highway, 
The steps that slope to God, 
Our ear is to Thy whisperings, 
We mark Thy slightest nod. 


**Float up the wild blue air-boats,— 
The air-boats of the Lord; 
And loosen now the Dogs of War, 
Ere yet their guns have roared, 


**Be Thou our guide in murder, 
Vake swift our hand to slay, 
Nmite down the fool intruder, 


Dear Lord, whom we obey. 


**T he hands of our be seeching 
We lift on high to Thee. 
Wing Thou our every bullet, 
We pray Thee, be Thou We, 


“It’s great stuff, you know,” the General continued, as 
he tossed the paper upon the table. “He’s done nothing 
And the people are taking it as a 
little up-to-date revelation, straight from the Great 
White Throne. You can mutter it in the 
streets, with a long look in their eyes, as if they were 


like it since ‘They.’ 
hear ’em 


vowing themselves to death, or at least bidding good-by 
to old, old friends. And they’ve set it to a weird kind 
of slow, diffused music—a sort of Debussy chant, with a 
Hebraic sternness in it, 
spinal thrill to hear it in odd places 
and at midnight out on the Common, and the stable-boys 


and it certainly gives you the 
drinking-houses, 


in the morning. 

“Of course, Germany would never have invaded Eng 
Balfour hadn’t those battle 
ships to Wilhelmshaven and Liibeck. And it was Fred 
shell the ; 
straw. 


land this way, if Mr. sent 


sleepy old town of 
They couldn’t do 
They didn’t have 
You 


know Germany never began building till after the ‘Satur 


Harrison’s idea to 
That 


anything else but invade after that. 


erie 
Homburg. was the last 
enough battleships for any kind of a water scrap. 
day Review’ ran a series of editorials in red ink with a 
black border and got all the able-bodied adults in Great 
Britain Dread 
nought. Yes self-defense 
She has a pretty good army, though it isn’t strong on 


hammering away on some portion of a 


Germany had to invade in 


wal And England, poor old England, hasn’t been doing 
inything but quaking and squeaking in her boots, taking 
this 


then assassinating Sir John Fisher 


i furious dab at Dreadnought and that Destroyer 


rotten business, that 


and writing heavy editorials on: ‘Wake up, England 
do something! What to do we don’t know, but get busy.’ 
Finally they cabled me That’s all there is to it.” 
What did they say to vou?” 
Gave me absolute control, unlimited funds—the 


Rothschilds are all right, by the way—and no questions. 
‘Win,’ they said. ‘We’re stuck.’ They were, too—stuck 
in the earthquake of their own trembling. I brought 
over the air-boats in three Cunarders—light little things, 
those little air-boats. 

“Modern warfare is all right. Only you’ve got to put 
wings to it. No good puddling around in the muddy old 
Channel when you can be dropping hell out of a cloud. 
I told ’em so. They said they didn’t know. I said I did. 
I showed ’em on a piece of paper. Then I hung some 
models, little paper darts, from the ceiling, and showed 
7em what they could tumble overboard, on to the heads 
below. And where would the invading army be? They 
said that was lovely, but they’d read somewheres, or 
somebody had heard some one say that you could train 
guns on ’em. I asked them if they’d ever heard of sub- 
marine boats—the kind that sink you and you never see 
’em. They said: ‘But we thought you didn’t believe in 
sea-fighting.’ I said: ‘It’s a figure of speech.’ 


aoe HEN I told them about the Invisible Destroyers 

rE that float around like a natural hunk of the 

sky, because of that new color scheme of the 

fellow that ran the Bronx Beaux Arts and then studied 
aeroplaning under the Wrights. 

“*VYou’d have to cover the 
before you'd pick those pin-points,’ | 
a field of blue, what can you do to that 
shoot up all then maybe 
narrow-waisted little hoverers up yonder by the even 


ing glow.” 


universe with your guns 
‘blue on 


unless you 


said ; 


creation, and miss those 


“What if it’s a cloudy day—you might blow up all 
England.” 

“Write letters home, and wait 
overhead,” replied the General. 

‘By the way, why aren’t the Wrights in this?” 
the Financier, suspiciously. 

“Wilbur said he just liked it for the science of the 
thing. Said he wasn’t making toys that would mash the 
children’s hands. He threw open his nice new labora 
tory at Harvard College—you knew they made him Pro 


fessor of 


till things clear up 


said 


Aeronautics, post-graduate course for light- 
weights—that was one of old Eliot’s last stunts 
of it after he left, too. But he, that is, 
didn’t like the kind of freight | 
tonneau, I told him to wait a year, and we’d have the 
sky cleaned up for him. One little object-lesson, 
besides spanking the Mother Country.” 


thought 
Wright, said he 
was loading into his 


nice 


“IT thought it was Germany,” interrupted the Financier 
“You wait,” said the General; “I’m coming to that.” 
“No dirty work,” said the Financier, warningly. 
“Not the kind you fellows call dirty work,” said the 
General. 
said the Financie1 
“Then I told ’em we’d casually drop trouble out of the 


“Go on,” 


sunset. ‘Won’t you kill our men,’ they said. ‘There’s 
brother Will and the Honorable Mr. Cholmondeley fol 
lowing you to glory. We don’t want them included in 
the spring shower.’ ‘Here,’ I said, ‘you fellows have 
been talking about an Unemployed Problem. I'll clear 


Wipe it clean off the map.’ 
They hadn’t thought of 
Great 


that up for vou, jolly quick 

They assented enthusiastically 
that, they said; 
Mind,’ 


will be over head,’ T said. 


why hadn’t they done it before 
‘No, Warm Heart,’ I said My 


‘Your pick and flower will be five 


they said. men 


miles to the rear, singing that an Englishman’s fortress 
‘| hey'll be sate, al 


can have their tea at home by sunset 


is his home right the younger sons 


those of them that 


live near enough We'll brevet ’em later on, for theit 
bravery with the baggage We'll knight the ones that 
kept out of my tent when I was thinking rhen Vl go 


Koi 


~ 
——— 


® 


ee 


stions. 
—stuck 
rought 
things, 


to put 
dy old 
cloud. 
I did. 
yr some 
showed 
- heads 

They 
res, or 
1 train 
of sub- 
ver see 
lieve in 


Lroyers 
of the 
of the 
studied 


r guns 
lue on 
ss you 

those 


even 
up all 
ear up 

said 


of the 
ish the 
labora 
m Pro- 

light- 
hought 
said he 
nto his 
ive the 


lesson, 


lancier. 
hat.” 


aid the 


of the 
There’s 
ley fol 
ided in 
s have 
il clear 
e map.’ 
ight of 
Great 
ly men 
| be five 
‘ortress 
er sons 
‘m that 


r theit 


home,’ T said; ‘back to Little Old New York, where we 
all was 80 happy and so poor.’ ; . 
" «What will you get out of it? they said. ‘Watch,’ I 


id. ‘We shall want to do something for you,’ they 
wait Sf it comes out all right.’ ‘You will,’ I said. ‘Don’t 


worry about me.” That was all there was to it. One 
or two of them said they didn’t know. I said: ‘You’ve 
said that before. You don’t know, and you never will 
know, but it will be fun while it lasts.’ 

“Well.” said the General, “that’s all. I’m taking the 
Violetania back on Wednesday at 1 P. M., Liverpool. Are 
rou on?” 

“What do you want me to do?” said the Financier. 

“You know,” said the General. ‘You haven’t forgot- 
ten our little talk at the Brook?” 

“Not for a minute,” said the Financier. 
to hear you say it over.” 

“Well, I'll say it,” said the General. “Go back to Lon- 
don to-night. Use my motor. Jim knows. He’ll take 
you. You'll be there in two hours. Get the word of 
dead sure defeat spread around. Use your friends—all 
of ’em. Then IJ’ll let bulletins through right up to 
three o’clock to-morrow afternoon. The city will be in 
an uproar. Everything will be black as pitch. Stocks 
will use zero as a jumping-off place, and then begin to 
float down into the bottomless pit. You’ll have a full 
working day on ’Change. Buy like hell. How much can 
you swing? I told you to come ready.” 

* “T ean throw in $300,000,000 of my own, and I guess 
IT ean count on a billion all told with what a couple of 
houses promised me. I'll have to let them in a little.” 

“All right. Give them a peek in at the front gate. 
Use every dollar of it on margin. That will give you 
an option on 

“My God—” said the Financier. ‘“‘Why don’t you bite 
off the solar system, while you’re doing it?” 

“Oh, there’ll be hitches,” said the General. “You'll 
find that the Continent will squirm out from under. They 
always do. And, as for Germany, why, she'll be better 
off than ever. She’ll lose a few hundred thousand men 
and let it go at that. I hear Germany’s going out of the 
war business. ‘What’s the use?’ they’re saying. ‘Let’s 
stay home and have some fun.’ This is their positively 
last appearance. Same with France. Same with Aus- 
tria. Only poor old England is all for talking war, and 


“T just like 
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then getting scared at the rumble of her own voice. You'll 
find that all we'll actually win out of the pile is Eng- 
land. We'll annex the tight little isle, all right, but 
that’s all. That’s what 1 came over for, you know. 
‘There are several ways of conquering a country, but 
this is the neatest. War and the air-boats and all that 
rot is just gallery play. It’s out of date. It’s bloody 
and dirty, and it bores me. But England was all for 
having war, so I gave it to ’em good and plenty, and now 
theyll pay the piper. I’ve played to ’em. Watch ’em 
dance. We'll get England all, right—high hooker and 
handsome looker, and the brave boys in khaki, Tommy 
Atkins and his two-power twaddle. They wanted to 
fool with the old flint-lock. It’s their lookout if it 
blows their lungs out. War—war be damned! War 
is just a little annex to the Stock Exchange—a little 
noisier and you sometimes see who you’re hitting. But 
it’s a slow way of fighting if you’re really looking 
for a fight. What’s bravery for, if you can’t eash in 
on it?” 

“This isn’t bravery,” said the Financier reverently. 
“It’s brains. It’s genius. Any fool of a red-shirted fire- 
man’s got courage—courage to burn.” 

“You're joking,” said the General with a frown. 

“No,” said the Financier, whose wit had eluded him. 
“Why, man, you’ve got ideas. You’re a wonder.” 

“Go easy,” said the General, “we’re not working up 
a Lawson ad. 

“What do they expect, anyway,” he went on, “if they 
have to bring us over to win their battles for them?” 

“But what if they spring Wireless on you ahead of 
time?” 

“There aren’t any operators.” 

“What did you do to them?” 

“Said they were yellow journalists, revealing our se- 
crets to the Sausage Brigade. The younger sons did the 
rest.” 

“But won’t they remember about the airships?’ Why, 
man, that’s the whole point of your campaign.” 

“Not much they won’t. I broke up a carload of tetra- 
hedral kites out on the Common late this afternoon, and 
the news is all over London by this time that the hope 
of the country is gone, just as they said it always would 
be. ‘That’s just the way with those Americans,’ they’re 
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saying at the clubs, and taking a hot Scotch for the 
shivers. ‘You depend on ’em, and then they fail you.’ ” 

“Well, I guess it’ll be all right,” said the Financier, as 
he rose to go. “Seems to me a little mite risky, though.” 

“You wouldn’t think so,” said the General, “if you’d 
seen the Sky-Blue Fleet. The only time you can see it is 
when it’s lying on the ground. It just melts when it’s 
aloft. That’s great stulf—that Tremont Avenue pigment.” 


LL day the battle ebbed and flowed, but always the 
A English were driven back. Like a great rock, the 
General marshaled his scattering forces and drove 

them back at the Prussian center. 

Sobbing peers of the realm clamored at his knees. 
“England is lost,” they wailed. ‘“Can’t you send more 
men to the front. We were relying on the Unemployed, 
and they are failing us.” 

At 4.45 a silver-clear bugle note cut the air. Grandly, 
then, the Yale squadron lifted from the ground out from 
behind the stables of Lord Ashby’s estate, was visible for 
a half-second against the dark green beeches, and then 
merged with the blue of the central vault. An English 
skylark, mounting heavenward, and singing as it soared, 
mistook them for a portion of its upward course, bumped 
against the propeller-blade of the second craft, and fell 
stricken to the ground—the sole English casualty caused 
by the Americans. As the Yale galleys floated over the 
fatal field, invisible choruses drifted down out of an ap- 
parently vacant sky. Snatches of Boolah fell from the 
cloudless firmament, and just as the thin destroyers 
poised over the German ranks a fragment of the Frog 
Chant descended on the astonished infantry. Then began 
the swift death. It was brief, terrible, complete. 


T TEN o’clock of the next morning, Threadneedle 
A Street rocked with yelling hordes of people. The 
Eminent Financier stood on the steps of the Stock 
Exchange, and threw out sharp flickering glances at the 
Mafeking citizens, while he nervously thumbed his watch. 
“We've won. We've won,” screamed the crowd. 
“Yes, we’ve won,” said the Financier in an undertone, 
“but who’s We?” 
He turned to his little band of brokers, attentively, 
loyally grouped about him. 
“You can begin to sell,” said the Financier. 











FOR THE READER OF BOOKS 


Conducted by ROWLAND THOMAS 


An English Novel 


N AN essay which will be considered in a moment, 
Mr. Gilbert Chesterton remarks that George Ber 
nard Shaw brought back into the English drama 
the “Shakespearian universality,” another way of 
saying that Mr. Shaw, being alive and interested 

in everything, puts everything that interests him into 
his plays, just as Shakespeare did. Instead of search 
ing too tinieally for dramatic stuff, he makes any stuff 
more or less dramatic by the mere act of setting it out 
in dialogue and action. 

That same abandon in the choice of material is a strik- 
ing characteristic of what we are accustomed to call 
“the English Novel.’ The Fieldings and Trollopes and 
Thackerays and Dickenses—it at least creates an illu 
sion of wealth to use the words as if they could have 
plurals—were not afraid of episodes. Not that they 
deliberately halted the march of a tale to drag an epi 
sode in by the ears, but instead of subordinating all 
things to the mere story, the arithmetical progression 
of events, they made whatever caught their attention for 
the moment warp and woof in the developing lives 


of their characters. And that careless profusion of 
interests gave the traditional English novel a deeply 
satisfying quality, a plumpness, one might eall it, 
not due to bulk alone; in sharp contrast with the 


all too apparent bony superstructure, thinly clad with 
flesh, brought to our tables between the covers of the 


staccato novels of our day. Compared with the varied 
feast they spread, even artists like Mr. Henry James and 
Mr. Howells, or Stevenson himself, laboriously tracing 
the windings of one puny life, seem a bit trivial. 
Something of that quality distinguishes Mr. Maurice 
Hewlett’s new book, “Open Country.” Not the rich 


delicacy of the style—and Mr. Hewlett works with words 
at times as a jeweler does with precious stones—not the 
practised ease with which he unwinds his plot without 
ever once catching a foot in its coils, not even the stimu 
lating freshness and poignant zest of the sting-tailed 
comedy itself, are as striking as the number of vistas the 


book opens, incidentally and carelessly. Here are liter- 
ary criticism, bits of theological, political, social, and 
economic speculation, joined with art, poetry, wit, pathos, 
tragedy, fresh air, and many other things, tossed in gen 
erously for who will buy a single slender volume, and that 
one embodying a story well worth reading for its own sake. 

(“Open Country,” by Maurice Hewlett. Charles Scrib 
ner’s Sons, New York. $1.50.) 


An American Novel 


UT of hail of the preceding volume as a piece of 

literature, perhaps hardly to be classed as lit 

erature at all, since it lacks genuine distinction of 
workmanship and deals with a readjustment of passing 
local conditions rather than the eternal contradictions 
of human nature, “The Southerner,” a novel purporting 
to be the autobiography of Mr. Nicholas Worth, shares 
in those qualities of solidity without heaviness, and 
thoughtfulness, which offers something fresh. It is a 
good deal more than a bundle of snapshots at life ex 
plained by shorthand notes. 

Most recent fiction dealing with the South falls into 
one of two classes—pretty fairy-tales of the golden age 
before the war, o7 psychological studies of the tragi 
comedy of Reconstruction, political or individual, with 
the comedy omitted. A good deal of it is a mixture of both. 


‘The Southerner” is neither. “Do you wonder,” the 
author asks, “that we [Southerners] are become weary 
of being a problem? We do not ask your pity: but we 


do ask your sympathy and understanding—we of the 
post-bellum South who had nothing to do with its old 
misfortunes, but whose lives must be spent in the 
struggle out of the shadow of them. We ask that we 
be regarded in a normal way.” 

There is very little moonshine in the book: a good 
many cherished traditions and moss-grown formulas are 
handled rudely. Regret for the dead past there is none 
but abundant hope for the future and charity for the 
present. Not only a narrative of much interest, but 


book which should he labeled Dangerous, Keep Cut 


for the comfort of readers who dislike to be set to 
thinking by their pabulum. 

(“The Southerner,” by Nicholas Worth. Doubleday 
Page & Company, New York. $1.20.) 


Qu’Importe Tout Ceci? 


“F SINCERITY, thoroughness, and disdain for the 
mere tricks of sensationalism were enough to vali 
date a piece of writing, Mr. Robert Hichens’s bulky 

“Bella Donna” might put forth as strong a claim to con 
sideration as the books already mentioned. It is written 
with much charm of manner; the plot is striking and 
works out to a logical and convincing result; the 
background, colorful Egypt and the eternal Nile, with 
its ancient cities and the swarming Oriental life 
upon its banks, is painted with a sympathetic vividness 
which makes it very real. The people of the drama, too, 
are full of vitality. Yet the book is likely to leave many 
readers unsatisfied. 

It might be fairly enough deseribed as the home-made 
tragedy of an insignificant woman. The fate of the 
heroine follows inevitably from her own blindness, from 
her own mistakes in living her life. Such mistakes are 
sometimes heart-rending. Don Quixote’s was. But to 
make them so something of value must be destroyed o1 
wasted. The singeing of a moth is not tragic—except to 
minor poets. And when Mrs. Chepstow, human moth, 
finally flutters into the flame and has her due award of 
disillusionment, even a sentimentalist must find it diffi 
cult to compass a shudder, to say nothing of a teat 

sella Donna,” by Robert Hichens. J. B. Lippin 
ecott Company, Philadelphia $1.50.) 


Futility 
JE DEMAND of a craftsman that he construct 
/ something valuable for its use o1 beauty. The 
greater his skill, the more is demanded in the 
way of results rhe carpenter who devoted his energies 


to proving ow cleverly re eould handle “AM and plane 
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Madam, You Need Never 
Sweep Nor Dust Again 


A Free Demonstration 


of the Duntley Pneumatic Cleaner in your 
own home will convince you that it will 
do the work ten times quicker, ten times 
easier and ten times better. 

Rugs and carpets are cleaned on the 
floor, and the furniture is not disturbed. 

Think what it will mean to you—day 
after day—year after year—to have your 
entire home spotlessly clean and sweet, 
purged of the disease germs that swarm in 
the dust—germs of consumption, pneumo- 
nia and diphtheria. Not just twice a year, 
but every day—a// the time. 

And it is so easy to clean house with 
the Duntley Pneumatic Cleaner. The 
drudgery and confusion are all gone. 
There is not enough labor left to tire a 
child. 

The Duntley Pneumatic Cleaner makes 
housecleaning the work of a few minutes, 
instead of many hours, and costs to oper- 
ate less than 3c an hour. 

And I am willing to prove all this to 
you at my own expense. I will send you 
a cleaner for a fyee demonstration in your 
home, no matter where you live. You 
may use it and test it severely. It will 
speak for itself. 

I am not afraid to send the Duntley 
Pneumatic Cleaner a thousand miles away 
and let it tell its ownestory. 

I am willing to do even more. I will 
vent you a Duntley Pneumatic Cleaner by 
the month—for as many monthsas you de- 
sire—and when you have decided to buy it 
outright, all rentals you may have paid will 
be deducted from the purchase price. 

I gladly make this offer, because I know 
the machine is reliable and durable, and 
that the people who use it on the Rental- 
Investment basis will wish to ow it, for the 
longer they use it the more they will like it. 

Fill out the coupon below, and let me 
send you our booklet on scientific house- 
cleaning. 


A Business of Your Own with 


Duantley 


Pneumatic Cleaners 
On the Pay-from-Profit Plan 


To those who wish to earn $5 a day and 
upwards, by cleaning for others and taking 
orders for Duntley Cleaners, we offer a 
fine and permanent arrangement. It en- 
ables you to engage in a most profitable 
business of your own. 

By this plan you have three separate ways 
of making money easily and quickly—by 
cleaning for profit—by renting—and by 
selling Duntlev Cleaners to those who will 
want to buy after you have done work 
for them. 

To prove what you can do, we send you 
the machine, instruct you in its use, ad 
vertise you and put you in business. Be 
fore you invest a cent you get the free use 
of the machine and actually begin making 
money. 

You therefore take no possible risk. 

Fill in the coupon below —right now, 
before you forget—and let me tell you all 
about it. 


J. W. Duntley, Pres. , 402 Harvester Bldg. , Chicago | 





Cut on this line and mail coupon at once 


Duntley Mfg. Co., 402 Harvester Bldg., Chicago 
Send me catalog of Duntley Pneumatic Cleane 
for ehold pay-fr ; 


and hammer, and join bits of stull together 
into not-much-of-anything, would very soon 
and very rightly starve—unless he found 
an opening in vaudeville. 

Mr. Kipling is a master-craftsman among 
living writers, and a new book of his ought 
to be an important event. But in “Actions 
and Reactions” he plays with his tools. 
Saving only the first story, the delightful 
“An Habitation Enforeed,” he has written 
nothing here that might not just as well 
have been left unwritten, doing it with a 
rather diabolie precision and neatness 
which De Maupassant would have appre 
ciated, for he, too, liked to dazzle lookers- 
on at times. 

So Mr. Kipling enters vaudeville, as 
exasperatingly futile as Miss Kellerman 
when she makes that marvelous young 
body of hers obey her for the delectation 
of those who sit in stalls or gallery for 
to admire and for to see how cleverly other 
people can do stunts. 

(“Actions and Reactions,” by Rudyard 
Kipling. Doubleday, Page & Company, 
New York. $1.50.) 


Stop, Thief! 


MONG countless ways of attracting an- 
other man’s attention the very ancient 
one of cracking him over the head has 
much to recommend it, even to-day. Be- 
sides other advantages, it makes the vic- 
tim see stars, and not much else, for a 
while. That is possibly Mr. Gilbert Ches- 
terton’s reason for resorting to it so fre- 
quently. 

As an introduction to his “George Ber- 
nard Shaw” he hits out with this: ‘Most 
people either say that they agree with 
Bernard Shaw, or that they do not under- 
stand him. I am the only person who 
understands him, and I do not agree with 
him.” 

Mr. Chesterton reminds us always of a 
very big, very good-natured, and very 
shiftless sand-bagger who holds up passers- 
by and goes through their mental pockets 
only to refill them with a very much 
shinier assortment of ideas than was there 
originally. So here, while relieving us of 
our preconceptions regarding Mr. Shaw, 
he hands back a collection of notions 
about religion, philosophy, literature, and 
life which must be considered a very un- 
selfish exchange. Any wayfaring man not 
quite a fool might willingly submit to 
such a robbery. 

(“George Bernard Shaw,” by Gilbert Kk. 
Chesterton. John Lane Company, New 
York. $1.50 net.) 


New York 


N HIS “American People,” a book which 

will be considered next month, Mr. 
Maurice Low smiles at our national pench 
ant for reading about ourselves. Three 
books of more than ordinary helpfulness 
for gratifying that harmless whim follow 
in the wake of the Hudson-Fulton cele- 
bration. 

The text of “The New New York” (by 
John C. Van Dyke, with illustrations by 
Joseph Pennell. $4 net), though unin- 
spired, is an extremely interesting account 
of the present attainment and future possi- 
bilities of the growing city, regarded as a 
spectacle. The drawings and sketches—for 
many of the copious illustrations bear 
marks of extreme haste in the making—are 
equally informing, though in none of them 
is the city’s characteristic magic of air 
and light caught quite so deftly as Mr. 
Jules Guérin has caught it once or twice. 

In “The Picturesque Hudson” (by Clif- 
ton Johnson. $1.25 net), the author suc- 
ceeds, both in text and photographs, in 
conveying much of the appeal of the home- 
lier aspects of life along the banks of the 
noblest of our Eastern rivers. 

‘The Wayfarer in New York” (Intro 
duction by E. S. Martin. $1.25 net), 
though a compilation from many sources, 
has more of the quality of literature in it 
than either of the others, giving many de 
lightful glimpses into the intimate life of 
the metropolis, from its beginnings till 
Lo day. 

The books are published by the Mae 
Millan Company of New York, and should 
prove interesting alike to swimmers in 
the metropolitan whirlpool, and to those 

may their tribe inerease—who do not 
care to swim there, but still are curious 
to understand the attraction of the thing 


Fall River 
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Pail,’ unless we are much at = sea, 
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| other Intending to write a serious eco 

Name nomie study of conditions prevailing in a 
vreat mill town and a protest against the 

Addr ichumanization of “labor” by political and 
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IN ANSWERING THIS ADVET EME A . LLIKR’s 


ment of the obvious truth that the .inter- 
ests of buyers and sellers of labor are in 
the long run identical. But as a human 
document it is delightful. 

(“The City of the Dinner Pail,” by Jona- 
than Thayer Lincoln. Houghton Mifflin 
Company, Boston. $1.25 net.) 


Vive la Bagatelle! 
T ERE is a radiantly whimsical idyl of 


a girl and a boy and a dog which 
the author, too conscientiously, tries to 
turn into a novel in the last few chapters. 
That is forgivable for the sake of what has 
gone before. A book so good-humored that 
the common humanity even of the villain is 
recognized, and he is man-handled gently. 

(“True Tilda,” by A. Quiller-Couch. 
Chas. Seribner’s Sons, New York. $1.50.) 


Thumb-Nail Memoranda 
A FEW books, winnowed from the heap 


of autumn publications, which seem 
worthy of remark: 

“Dr. Rast” (by James Oppenheim. Stur 
gis & Walton Company, New York. $1.50). 
Overtouched with emotionalism as_ these 
little studies of East Side life are in spots, 
few recent volumes have given more pleas- 
ure to the reader who is writing here than 
this one. For it is written with sympa- 
thetic understanding, and it rings true. 

“Jeanne of the Marshes” (by E. Phillips 
Oppenheim. Little, Brown & Company, 
Boston. $1.50). There*is abundance of 
interest and excitement in following the 
author’s puppets through the mazes of in- 
trigue and difficulty where his fertile im- 
agination places them. A good filler for 
an unoccupied hour, and that’s one of the 
things, at least, that books, like cigars and 
musical shows, are meant to do. 

“Old Clinkers” (by Harvey J. O'Higgins. 
Small, Maynard & Company, Boston. $1.50). 
A clean-cut story of a political plot and 
quickly suppressed rebellion in the Fire 
Department of New York, told with the 
simple realism which distinguishes Mr. 
O’Higgins’s treatment of the field he has 
made his own. 

“The Silver Horde” (by Rex Beach. Har- 
per & Bros., New York. $1.50.) A really 
dramatic tale of a struggle for suecess in 
salmon-fishing, full of picturesque color, 
characterization, and speech, with the clean 
wind of Alaska blowing through it. 

“Happy Hawkins” (by Robert Alexander 
Wason. Small, Maynard & Company, Bos- 
ton. $1.50). A boisterous breeze of humor 
plays through these pages. Mr. Emerson 
Hough, probably, would pronounce such 
cowboys as caper there impossible, but then 
Mr. Anthony Hope calls all cowboys im- 
possible creatures at best. Possible or 
not, they’re rather good man’s company as 
they go roistering and fighting and loving 
their way through Mr. Wason’s entertain- 
ing yarn. 

Contradictions mark “Trespass” (by 
Mrs. Henry Dudeney. Small, Maynard «& 
Company, Boston. $1.25), the story of the 
semi-redemption of a weak woman by the 
unfaltering love of her commonplace hus- 
band. For her lack of conscientiousness in 
asking words to do their duty, og whole 
duty, and nothing but their duty, her lack 
of precision in providing sufficient emo- 
tional, moral, and dramatic causes for the 
results that follow, Mrs. Dudeney deserves 
transportation to that bourne where E. P. 
Roe and Mary J. Holmes now doubtless 
sit, complacently supreme, among the Sun- 
day-School-Book galaxy of writers. Yet 
she makes rural England and its bourgeois 
folk very real, and her story has a grip 
that lets one read it to the end without 
too great exertion. 

“Just for Two” (by Mary Stewart Cut- 
ting. Doubleday, Page & Company, New 
York. $1.20) is less complex. It is 
utterly respectable and undistinguished, 
like the people whose lives it reproduces. 
Yet its very artlessness gives it an inter- 
est and a certain value. An investigator 
a century hence may find a treasure here. 
For Mrs. Cutting lays bare, with a rather 
naive frankness, the minds of those pros 
perous average Americans who find suffi 
cient satisfaction in living in nicely 
shaped and painted suburban villas with 
scrupulously kept grounds, in following 
the fashions in art and literature and 
music, in having their children’s teeth 
looked after regularly, and in keeping their 
life insurance up. 

“Roses” (by Hermann Sudermann. Chas. 
Seribner’s Sons, New York. $1.25 net). 
The four one-act plays which make up this 
little book are none too wholesome in tone 
or strong in interest from. the 
But as examples of intelligent 
dramatic construction they 
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The Veil” (by Ethel Stefana Stevens 
Frederick A. Stokes Company, New York 
$1.50 \ rather highly colored romance 
of Tunis, interesting chiefly for the pic 
Luresqueness of its setting 








Speaking of Clever Xmas Gifts! | 
The Wonderful, New 


TRADE MARK REG U.S. PAT. OFF, 


The Mirror that is always 
where the light is best! 


The most useful toilet article 
invented for many years. leople 
a who use an ordi- 


mS nary mirror 


Tp \ don’t really 
4 know what 
their face 
looks like. 
This mirror 
showsit with 
the clearness 
and minute- 
ness of the full 

light of out-of-doors. 
Its use is arevelation and a delight. 

It is instantly attached to any win- 
dow pane by simple pressure of vacuum 
cup. Will hold for months yet is re- 
moved without effort. Adjustable <ta 
touch in any direction. 

FOR SHAVING—No matter how dark the 
room, this mirror shows the face from every 
angle in clear, full light. Doubles the pleas- 
ure and halves the labor of shaving. 

FOR WOMEN’S TOILET 
—Actually makes a wo- 
man acquainted with 
her face for the first 
time, reflecting 
every detail of the 
features with a 
startling clear- 
ness and minute- 
ness. 

FOR TRAVEL- 
LING—A luxury 
every day,on 
train, steamer. or 
in hotel, by day- 
light or gaslight. 

May also be used 
as stand mirror. 6in 
heavy, bevelled, French 
plate mirror, beautiful nickelled brass, chased 
frame. 

If your dealer hasn’t it, send us his name and 
we will supply you direct for $3.00 postpaid. 
Money rvetunded tf not enttrely sattsfactory. 
Write for booklet. 

TO AGENTS. The Vacu-Mirror cre- 
ates enthusiasm at first sight. We want 
able agents where we have no dealers. 
Write for our very attractive plan. 


Austin Sales Co., 19 Vesey St., New York 











































“Pop and Crack.” 
The heat of the 
lamp or a sudden 
draught won't 
smash your lamp- 
chimney if it has 
my name, Mac 
beth, on it. Be- 
cause Macbeth 
lamp-chimneys 
never break from 
heat. 
Reg. U.S. Pat. Off And they fit 
and give proper combustion. 
They do away with smoke and 
smudge. But get the one for 
your lamp. 


I make a chimney to fit any known burner 





and put my name on it. 
My book on lamps will be a safe guide. 
It is free. Address 


MAacBeETI I, Pittsburgh. 














Renenber. 


Whether naturally perfect 
or not, your teeth require 
daily care, and will well repay 
the regular use of 


Calvert's 


Carbolic Tooth Powder. 


Price fro I Sample and Booklet from Park & 
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A requisite 
of every well 
served dinner 
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The best shoe laces 


are in this box 


They are the strongest, neatest, most dura- 
ble laces you can buy, and are put up in sealed 
boxes to protect you against substitution. 


“N F 10” Shoe Laces 


Only the highest-grade long-fibre Sea Island 
cotton—éspecially processed goes into them, 
and they are made tubular to give them the 
utmost strength. 

i Another means of identifying the genuine 

N F 10” is by the pz ~ ws! tips, that are fast 
color and won’t come off—“‘W F 10” is stamped 
on every tip 

And “N P 10” are sure to be satisfactory in 
every respect, because every pair is 


guaranteed 6 months 


10 cents per pair—black and tan. Four lengths for 
men’s and women’s high shoes—36, 40, 45, 54inches. At 
all shoe and dry-goods stores, and haberdashers. 

If your dealer hasn’t ““N F 10” we'll send them on re- 
ceipt of price. Write us anyway for illustrated booklet 
which shows our complete line of shoe laces, including 
our patented Nufashond for oxfords. 


Nufashond Shoe Lace Co. 
Dept. B, Reading, P: 
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Help your boy to develop himself in mind, 
body, and handiwork. Make him independent, 
thoughtful, resourceful. Give him a year’s subscrip- 
tion to the great boys’ magazine, 


THE AMERICAN BOY 


Keeps boys alive to what is going on, gives them 
bright stories by noted boys’ authors. Practical work 
in photography, science, sports, gardening, ways to 
make money. All beautifully illustrated. 

Send $1.00 for a full year. 10 cts. at news-stands. 


Sprague Pub. Co., 96 Majestic Bldg., Detroit, Mich. 


5% 
GOLD BONDS 


Of the YAKIMA VALLEY POWER CO. 


ROBT. E. STRAHORN, Pres. 


for sale in denominations of $1000.00. A gilt 

edge investment yie lding maximum interest 

consistent with safety. By reason of rich and 

growing territory that company serves, bonds 

will undoubtedly increase in value. For price 
and particulars address 


SHARP AND IRVINE CO., Spokane, Wash. 



























For many years we made solid gold 
and gold-filled watch cases for El- 
gin and Waltham watches and 
jewelry for the trade only. We 
Now manufacture and Sell Direct 
to You—Saving You Two Profits. 
You buy at First Cost—the Fac- 
tory Price. For instance, 14 K. 
Solid Gold Ladies’ Elgin. Regular 
Retail Price $19.00. Our Special 
Factory Price $12.65. Gentle- 
men’s Thin Model Elgin or Waltham 
in 20-year Gold-Filled Case, Retail 
Price $12.00. Our Special Factory 
Price $7.75. Many dealersand others buy 
our watches, etc., double our price and make quick sales. Send 
forour Watch and Diamond Catalogue No. 46 and see for yourself. 


BENNETT MANUFACTURING CO., 175 Broadway, New York 


MEN WANTED 


1200 men average 
handsome daily profit 


Selling ‘“‘WEAR-EVER” Aluminum 
pecialties 

Half of these men had no previous experience- 

Work made pleasant by our 175 page Instruc- 

tion Book. No door-to-door canvassing. Let 

us show you what others have done. Address 

The A’ Utensil Co., Desk 24 Pittsburg, Pa. 


Opportunity knocks but don’t expect wr to be kicked in. 


—— 
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a than 
Ornamental Fence °*"" 
Lawns, Churches, Cemeteries, Public Grounds. Also w rought 
Iron Fence. Catalogue free. Write for Special Offer. 


THE WARD FENCE CO. Box 693, Decatur, Ind 





, ’ ° 
Hunters’ and Trappers’ Guide ; *'°.°" 
pages ; leather bound; illustrating all Fur A 
about Traps, Trappers’ Secrets, Decoys; Price #2 We 
pay 10 to 50% more for Raw Furs, f 
home buyers. Hides tanned into Rot . 
List. Andersch Kros., Dept. 13, Minneapolis, Minn. 












Class and Fraternity Pin Jeweler 
Loving Cups, Badges, Rings and Watch Fobs. 


Send for my free illustrat ed 1910 catalog 
FREDERICK T. WIDMER, 30 West Street, Boston 


ATENTS “Rerurnep. 


Free report as to Patentability. Lllustrated Guide 
Book, and List of Inventions Wanted, sent free 
VICTOR J. EVANS & CO., Washington, D.C 


PATENTS s5CV8EP_OR OUR 


FE E RET UR NED 
Free Keport as to Patentability. 


‘How We Do Businers,’’ and 
‘*What to Invent, How to Invent, and How to Sell Your Patent 
sent free. John 8. Duffie & Co, Dept 


2, Washington, D C 
i “Protect Your Idea! 
PATENTS ™ P AY 2" 
tunes ir ‘Yatente wh 
and Ho » Invent” & 61-p. Guide Book, Free repor 


E. E. VROOMAN, Patent Lawyer, 852F, Washington, D. C 


PATENT WATSON E. COLEMAN 


fot Lawyer, 612 F St, Washington, 
Rates reasonable. ghest 


—PATENTS that 3 PROTECT 

















Best service 
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|R.S & A B LACEY Dept. 51 ‘Washin ton.D C. Estab.1 








IN ANSWERING THESE ADVERTISEMENTS PLEASE MENTION COLLIER’S 











The Conquerors 


(Continued from page 21) 


the mirror, began to brush her hair. “T’ll 
pawn the locket all right,” she said; “but 


when I get back to town I’m going to try 
to find that man.” 
“Good night,” Vonnie yawned from the 


bed. “It’s awful sweet of you to pawn 
your locket.” 
Patsy continued to brush out the long 


strands of yellow curls. “Don’t mention 
it, dear. I’ve learned a lot in two years. 
If this money will help me to find him, it’s 
worth it.” 

The next morning the locket and chain 
were pawned, and by noon the two girls 
were back in New York, which two years 


before they had left so full of hope and 
ambition. Carrying their suit-cases with 


them, they took a surface car to the board- 
ing-house where they had always been 
made welcome in the days of their pros- 
perity. Patsy left Vonnié to tell the land- 
lady the tragedy of the two misspent years, 
and started out to find Reinhardt. Dur- 
land’s place where he had worked was 
under a new management, and the janitor 


knew nothing of the young man’s where- 
abouts. But there was something in the 


look of the girl in the shabby clothes, a 
certain pathos in the big tired eyes, that 
hurt him as she turned to walk down the 
brownstone steps. 

“We might look in the telephone-book,” 
he called to her. Patsy turned and her 
lips broke into a weary little smile of 
thanks. “I’m afraid not. I guess he’s 
gone back to the country. He wouldn’t be 
in the telephone-book, anyhow.” 

But the man protested, and so together 
they went back into the hallway and looked 
through the book for the name of Rice 
Reinhardt, and, to the great surprise of 
the girl, they found it. His address was 
on a side street but a few blocks distant, 
and Patsy, with her pale face wreathed in 
smiles, started off at once to find her for- 
mer friend. Reinhardt’s new home was in 
an apartment over some shops, not a very 
ne place, but it was enough 
to show her that the young man must have 
made great financial progress during the 
past two years. The janitor said that Rein- 
hardt was downtown and would not return 
until six o’clock, and so she returned to 
her former boarding-house and waited. 


ATSY climbed up the ‘two flights of 

stairs and then knocked timidly«at 
the door on which she found Reinhdrdat’s 
name. For a moment he did not recognize 
the little figure standing in the dim light 
of the hallway, and then with a cry of 
pleasure he sprang toward: her and, tak- 
ing both her hands, drew her into the 
room. Before he allowed her to speakghe 
made her take off her hat and pulled Tip 
a big chair by the open window, and filled 
it with cushions and put another cushion 
at her feet. Then he sat down at her’side, 
and for a few moments they were -silent 
and just looked into each other’s eyegg- 


“Well, Patsy, dear,” he said at last?*how 
is the conqueror?” 

For answer she glanced down at the 
ragged, soiled skirt and the worn shoes 


resting on the cushion. 

Reinhardt took one of her hands and 
pressed it against his cheek. “I’m _ so 
under 


sorry, kid,” “he said; “I didn’t 
| stand.” 
| “But you’ve done wonderfully, haven't 


9°) 
yout 


He dropped Patsy’s hand and followed 
the girl’s eyes as they looked slowly aboui 
the room, and at his own well-made clothes. 

“Pretty well,” he said. “But I’m going 
to be rich—Patsy, really rich.” He leaned 
forward, and his manner suddenly became 


eager and excited. “This is the greatest 
game in the world when you're in right 
and have a little money to swing things. 


I started wrong—you remember in the old 
days at Durland’s. Well, Brock Chapin 
took me out of that and got me a job 
downtown with a friend of his—a curb 
broker. He said if you want money go 
where the money is—and he was right. I 
must have it in me because they’ve pushed 
me along quick. The old man was sort of 
stuck on me from the first, and this spring 
he loaned me a little money to put up ona 
good thing he pulled off. I tell you if you 


get a start it’s the easiest game to beat in 
the world, and to-morrow morning—’ 
Reinhardt’s voice, which had risen higher 


and higher, broke into an excited laugh. 

Patsy put out her. hand and laid it on 
the young man’s head much as a mother 
might do to a child. “Look. at me,;Rice,” 
she whispered: “look at me.” 

teinhardt, breathing hard and his eyes 
glistening with excitement from his own 
words, turned toward her. 

Still looking into his eyes, she slowly 
shook her head. “I’m so sorry, Rice.” 

“Sorry,” he gasped; “sorry for me?” 

“Yes, Rice, I’m sorry for you. You’ve 
changed, boy, and you haven’t changed 
for the good. Just look at your 
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compares it in his mind with 


ssble it in appearance. 


» Chieago, Stock Exchange Bldg. 


O matter how 
you shave you 
want to try Gil- 

lette Shaving Stick. 
Use it once and you 
will know why thirty 
thousand dealers find 
astonishing sale for it 
and why everyone 
says it’s the best 
shaying soap in the 
world.at any price. 


When you talk of a new shav- 
ing soap the average man thinks 
‘*the same old sixpence.’’ He 


stays 


Gil 
soap 
Our 


them 


ever 


tried 
other shaving sticks that resem-_ if it 

Gillette Shaying Stickxis dif- 
ferent. You will like it-better. 
It makes shaving easier. It is 
more .agteeable. The lather is 
profuse, bland to the skin. Easier 


New York, Times Bldg. 


London Office, 17 Holborg Viaduet 
o 


Factories: Boston, Montreal, L 





Gillette Shaving Soap 


Makes a Great Difference 
to put on: 


clean. 


it is to help the Gillette Razor 
do its best work. 

We are in a position of pecu- 
liar advantage to know shaving 
soaps. 


the best shaving soap that was 


where. 
that he get it for you. 

It is a foil-wrapped stick ina 
nickeled box. 
It is a nice box. 


piece of brown paper. 

If you want the best value in 
a shaving brush buy the Gillette 
Brush—a new brush of Gillette 
quality—bristles gripped in hard 
rubber. 


GILLETTE SALES CO. 


515 Kimball Building, Boston 





WORLD over 





takes hold better 

moist longer: washes off 
It is a perfectly pure soap 

—actively good to the face. 


lette Shaving Stick is a 
of our own manufacture. 
chief object in marketing 


We have been studying 
for years. We now have 
made. It is on sale every- 
Ask your dealer. Insist 


Price, 25 cents. 
After you have 
the soap you would buy it 
were wrapped only in a 


Prices, 75c. to $5.00. 


Canadian Office 
63 St. Alexander St. 


Montreal 





ondon, Berlin, Paris 














“Dictionary of Thoughts” 


Every 
16,000 





line an inspiration. A book that holds 
of the greatest of human Thoughts, 
from the minds of 1,775 of 
the world’s greatest Think- 
ers (ancient and modern) 


ject, look for it just 
as you would for a 
word in the dictionary. 














Indexed by subjects 

with Authors’ 

ence Index. car¢ 
In reality a five dollar book, but we sell it: Half 6 ce 
Morocco, $2.90; Full Morocco, Gilt Edge 75, s 
postpaid. Sample pages sent free on Tequest. 


F. B. Dickerson Co., 64 Lafayette Presa Detroit, Mich. 
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Spencerian Pens are made of carefully tem- 


on over 1,000 subjects. pered, accurately gauged steel. This means 
When you want a an elastic pen—an easy writing pen. There 
. are many styles of 
thought on any sub- 


choose your own. 






Elasticity 


SPENCERIAN 


STEEL PENS 


Yours is there. Sample 
1 of 12 different kinds will be sent for 
nts postage. 


PENCERIAN PEN CO., 349 Broadway, NEW YORK 








80 Tons of Iron a Day 





Melted to Make “GARLANDS” 
“The World’s Best.” 
For 37 years the most extensively sold 
May as well have the “GARLAND.” 
You pay just as much for inferior makes 
All Ranges are supplied with “GARLAND.” 
Oven Heat Indicator. 
Sold by the Best Dealers Everywhere. 
Write for Mustrated Free Book 


The Michigan Stove Company 
Largest Makers of Stoves and Ranges in the Wor 


Detroit Chicago ( 





MOVING PICTURE MACHINES—POST CARD fog 


Motion Pic 








CHICAGO PROJECTING CO., 225 Dearborn St 


tures, Tal Machines and our Wonderful New Post Card Projectors for home amusement. Our a tion 

M or Entertainment Work are the wonder of the year. 

Pe rfect thr ‘lling moving pictures, just as shown at the big Theatres. 

Our Post tor shows perfectly sharp and clear, 6 to 8 foot pic- 

tures, ir “nati ire al colors, from views, post card pictures, clippings from 

papers t Our machines are the finest, and all sold at a price 

any one < ifford. We have the only practical machine for entertaining. 

Send to d f yur i trated catalogue No. 6 and special circulars for 

home enterta or No. 124 for traveling exhibition work. 


, Dept. 123, Chicago 





IN ANSWERING THESE ADVERTISEMENTS 


PLEASE MENTION COLLIER'S 
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The beginning of the end of prices 
higher than $2500 





Supplied as Touring Car, Toy Tonneau, Semi-Racer, Close-Coupled, Modified Torpedo Type and Li 


The 1910 


“Some day,” 
made.’” You were right. 
about to be verified. 





Wheelbase, all models, 121 inches 





50 H. P. 


you have said, ‘‘we will be able to buy for $2500 the finest car 
The dawn of that day is here; and your prediction 1s 
The progressive experience of the industry for the past ten 


years culminates now in the 50 H. P. Speedwell—the car whose coming you foresaw. 


Owners of cars costing more—study the Speedwell 


Our present message is chiefly addressed to those who 
have heretofore paid more money—who take a pride 
of ownership in the very best. 

To them we say: Approach the Speedwell in a critical 
attitude of mind. Ask much more of it than relative 
excellence. 

Demand that every inch of structural work shall be as 
right as money can make it. 

Be specific in studying its operative qualities. Say to your- 
self:—Has it enough power—or is it perhaps over- 
powered? Is it any less (or more) tractable and obe- 
dient than costlier cars? How does its smoothness 
compare with the best cars I have known?”’ 


Study the following features carefully in the light of our contention 
that no higher price can buy a better car than the Speedwell: 


so H. P. Motor—Four cylinders, cast in pairs, 5 inch bore and 
stroke. Valve intake and exhaust pipe on left side, main 
taining balance and equalizing weight. Dash pot in valve 
motion insures silent operation. This engine is extremely 
simple and durable. 

Bosch dual ignition system—The Bosch high tension magneto, 
combined with small armature and battery, with one set of 
spark plugs for both systems. The motor is self-starting. 

Selective type, three speed and reverse transmission—Timkin 
roller bearings on both ends of drive and jack shafts. 
Working parts extremely tough and ground accurate to a 
limit of one half of one thousandth part of an inch. 

The special carbon steel frame—This is of unusually deep channel 





section, and great strength is imparted by our costly heat 
treatment. Reinforced at every point where extra strain 
occurs; narrowed in front to permit short turns; widened 
at the offsets for strength. 

Roller bearings in steering knuckles— Large Timkin roller bearings 
in the top of the steering knuckles carry the weight, relieve strain 
at the important point and make steering remarkably easy. 

Steering wheels connection rod— Placed behind and above front 
axle, avoiding fouling steering gear from upstanding objects 
in the road. 

Braking surface—One square inch per each seven pounds of 
weight. Drums 14 inch diameter, 2% inch face. 

Rear axle housing and torsion tube—Housing one piece of drawn 
steel casing, without rivets, brazing and castings. Shock 
absorbed by spring-cushioned torsion tube. 

Take some well known car of higher price as a basis of comparison 
if you like—we will gla idly accept the results of such 
a comparison. 

If you find any virtue in the one car which the Speed- 
well does not possess, our contention, of 
course, falls to the ground. 












But the Speedwell will not fail, no matter how 
high the criterion by which you judge it. 
On the contrary, it will manifest positive 
superiorities of the most important 
type over cars of higher price. 
Write for verification of the points 
suggested herein if you are 
so inclined; but above 
all, secure a Speed 
well demonstration. 


The Speedwell Motor Car Company, Drawer 926, Basten Ohio 
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50 years ie 
THE BEST ICE AND ROLLER SKATE Pre Taran 
trix Rings. Pendant \ 
and Scarf Pin here re- ‘ 
Easiest to adjust—Smoothest running and the fastest and ALL STYLES # produced make most 
the finest skates that skill and science can produce, ALL PRICES pg esa a < 
Please send for our new illustrated catalogs. They are free. ALL DEALERS rt age vs pos pe sonal 








Kindly state whether you are interested in Ice or Roller Skates. } and evening wear— none so 


| becoming, so ornamental. 




















a. _M. 
For Husband THE ee. ae us MFG. CO. f We are Turquoise specialists. We 
Pish Button-and Rest” | For the Wife 4-86 Cl b t., N gm sag la L E Le Ls 1 ey j cut, design and mount Turquoise and 
the 4-86 Chambers St., New Yor' 8 Long Lane, C,, London at ” Turquoise Matrix —the products of 
Before you decide what gift you will give Privy none Gane No. 64 Avenue de la Grande rigs » Paris = our own mines. This cnuidie ees to 
‘ore de o K 8 > 7 ’s skates 3, . ; i 
our Beautiful 1910 Catalog of theeasy. - Aeabios ya AF pyc at a s Potsdamer Strasse No. 4, Berlin Winslow's skates.stay sharp longest. secure and sell the choicest of 














Our latest catalog illustrates more 

than 300 pieces of artistically designed | 
Turquoise and Turquoise Matrix Jew- 
elry: Rings, Cuff Links, Bracelets, 
Ear Drops, Brooches, Scarf Pins, 
Fobs, Necklaces, Pendants, Collar 
ettes, etc. All are set either in 14 








FOR XMAS GIVE 


Shibboleth Neckwear 
“SSE 


Our new sty ‘le “Cambridge,” (see cut); algo our 
‘*Wisconsin, a reversible tie, wearable both sides, 
in numerous colors, either stripe or figured patterns. 

$2.00 the Half Dozen, Postpaid " 

EACH HALF DOZEN ATTRACTIVELY PACKED ne. 











these gems at remarkably low prices. | 
} 
| 





Se ee a : | 
mere “sled” | 


won’t do 
Every live boy or girl 





yal Gai, 


“The Push Button Kind” 

You can’t buy a better present By sim- 
ply pressing a button you get any one 
of nine easy, restful positions. $10 to 
$60—all woods—all upholsterings. 
At dealers, but send for catalog 






















Karat solid gold or Sterling silver 
handmade mountings. We don’t han 
lle plated or imitation goods. 

The Jewelry illustrated will be 
sent you on receipt of price. If not 
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to make selection wants a Flexible Flyer, | IN A HAN DEOME HOI IDAY BOX. Mention 215 Sq 
> » »atec whether stripe or figure, color preference and if ‘ - dese. vb: ? 
The ROYAL the sled that beats them Eeretoeg of nat we Beak Rossel aeriomie money will be refunded. 
CHAIR all. Asimple pressure of We know them to be 50c and 75¢ value because Write today for catalog No. 3 fj 
your hand or foot on the | WE WEAVE THE SILKS ON OUR OWN > 











j “ > 

co. / steering-bar without drag ogg eanen’ you direct FROM 
142 es J ging the feet steers it around | ities Our Binding Sissaisieadinis 
Wall is 200,000 morte obstacle at full speed. | Money instantly refunded upon return of ties =NDANT 

agp / Noother sled can run you down if you do not want them. | ” GOLD, y Minne 
St. ~~ Ever Bicer/ OF Pass you. Get your childrena Shibboleth Silk Company, 471 Broadway, New York | ARIZONA Tones 
STURGIS Send money orde /mps 
MICH. ae dale: adiitetes A themter at aagke SO WEST 34 ST. Se YORK 












Foot Rests Slide Back ae Flexible Flyer 


itisnta / , 
e Flexible / ‘The sled that steers’ 
Buy Christmas Neckwear dae t/ There’s nothing like coasting to bring =——S 

bears the ruddy glow of health and happiness | ‘ - > MAS € 


Di f h M k se / totheir cheeks, : =F mis “ 
t t we’ Ss The Flexible Flyer is the only sled for | fess = G 
rec rom e a ers of boy 8: the only lar ghe tee ‘ou rq it sees : I F T 


Every genuiné Chocolate Bud has the name 
WILBUR 
stamped on 
it and the 
Cupid trade- 
mark en- 
closed 
in the 
wrap- 
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is Wide | 
Open-End QUR 50-cent ties, sold / boots and shoes, prevents wet feet and doc buy him a beautiful transparent handle,three-blade | | per 
Silk 4-in- by mail from-maker | tors’ bills, and outlasts three ordinary sleds Golden Rule pocket knife No. 3, same as abovecut. | | ; 
Hand to-wearer, are the | Insist on a Flexible Flyer. And look for Lodge emblem or personal photo on one side and 
50 same in quality of silk, | the name on the sled. name and address on the other side, All knives 4 . en 
Cc in shape, in workman | Boys! Girls! Wri le free | forged from finest razor steel and are fully guaran- | | ‘ > : ——— 
. i : | ys. iris! rite today for a free | P n a 
ship and in color vari | model of the Flexible Flyer, showing how } pare ayy useful and treasured gift. Price, | a , 
bs ety, - — 7? ag | it works. Also illustrated booklet free. | Bates setnal sine. | ~ ie 
nome dealer sells for 75 | : wt 
- Da . L. All ee Avents wanted d 
cents and $1. | s ste So, Boe 1101M } Write for cata- | 
\ll we ask is an opportunity ie ee eo FLOP ; "ht 
to demonstrate this to you roe i ite Tees] | LGelden Rule Cattery Co. 862 Wendell St.._ Dept 32._Chicago CHOCOLATE 





We know that when you | 
have once dealt with us you are 
will become one of our | 
many thousands of regular ! 
customers. eget 
Here is our proposition: Send 
us 50 cents, telling us in your 
own wa just what shape and 
color of tie you want. ur as- 
sortments are practically 
endless, and we will make 
a careful selection. The 
tie will reach you by re- 
turn mail, in a box, 
ee If not per- 
ectly satisfactory, 





‘BvVUDS 


Many chocolate makers 
imitate them, and every 
imitation is open confes- 
sion that no other choco- 
late was ever so popu- 
lar or so good. 
















At your dealer’s, or we will 
send a pound box prepaid 
for $1. One sample box for 


Retest 


Color ’ \ simply return it and ay) or » dentlee’n an 

ye we will immediately y/ 30 and your dealer’s name. 
or refund your money, p 

Fancy without a word of 


hy flours SH 
bo ie 


‘or eating only—less sugar, greater body, 
rreater satisfaction, delightful in aroma. 
- ‘lat cakes 10c. 

Buy DIAMONDS on CREDIT 4\\& : | H. 0. WILBUR & SONS, Inc. , 235 N. 3rd St., Philadelphia 


Makers of WILBUR’S COCOA 


RARE GIFT IDEAS 


London, Paris 


argument 

Or, if you prefer,we will firs t send you(free)an assort . A 

ment of silk sample s and our latest Rakes ar Style ~ With or NS Per Month | 

300k, which shows views of our factory, employing ’ 

200 skilled waters. also pictures of our chain of “poy 

retail stores. Either way, let’s get acquainted. It -. ».4 M A S eq | a 4 S € 

will be money in your pocket and you'll get more ° h 

satisfactory neckwear than you ever had before ™ 

Geo. Golde & Co., 537 Vine St., Cincinnati, Ohio pee 
Reference wae DIRECT FROM THE IMPORTERS 


Any Mercantile Agency, Bank or Trust Company in Cincinnati 














There is no gift so acceptable as a 











satelometelestesele Mammy, Celr-lemeltbel mk aleemet; rede 
Onl : "i i . 4 is strictly confidential. No security SEND FOR 
uh aia He ss es or interest charged. We import CATALOGUE 
$200 ie 4 ig 3 diamonds in the “rough’’, saving all sad Wadler Gata fot Se, @ianols ta a1ik Uaae. 
sit , middleman’s profits. Instead of ~~ | Others at 8 3575 Mother-of-Pearl = $1.00 
Express : i. LONDON HARNESS COMPANY, 176 Devonshire St., BOSTON 





ai ; “a Ree! | making afew sales at high prices % 

abe extra vi il we figure on a volume of sales at 9. Christmas Favors 
small profits. That's why we sell | we I cos toe Beatie tne scgy 

Reacher Adjustable Shaving Glass L Diamonds VAI, lower than other { : d wit Po 1 . $1 bina Eskin« I res ( yu Bie, 

















Beveled Edge, $2.00; Chipped Edge, $1.50; | | => dealers. You have the privilege of 3% , | Bein Shetek, thea te 5) 100. Red Bell (be Tree Candlet 
agnifying, oor hangi our Diamond at its full z —_ | Cases, 600 y Napkins, 402 pkgs. plan We 
It may be applied to any window or else excnanging 7 , -4 -- . ‘ 

woes yr obtain a strong light Instantly value. Articles sent prepaid for oom - ae . ' , be. oa 

adjusted to any angle ‘ : j . Fr . . ‘i : 
esi SEND FOR CIRCULAR PS ete otter-ts(e)e Mme aciattwel-le)(-- Lame] tt al > Camm | Peete tect. B.Shackman & Co., Dept.36, 812 Broadway, New York 
CALDWELL MANUFACTURING COMPANY % pense if not satisfactory. Send for MK ; . as 

aan : our handsome 65-page Christma Don’t pay big profits 








Catalog No.24 on | on your r Diamonds— \ l/ ly 
THE LONELY _ ; Special Discount of 10°/o on all Cash Purchases ; a , fr Ay 


BABY , , jiamor Ring , ¢ $25.00 
Ask your dealer for this beauti- *® | de M- | 40), &, c O.. b cl ¢ e oe _— “is eS 
ful ivory-tinted cast. We send . 7 13 NASSAU ST NEW YORK =, 


the 8-in. size for $1.25, express 
KT; 
Sf 
| 
_ 2108 }) 


paid. Pedestal, 25 cents extra. 
$25 “Nw 








SAWYER COMPANY, 10 Summer Street, BOSTON, MASS. 
Rare Japanese Coral Pin, 50c 


atl —_ | 


Eljay Company, Dept. H, Jewelers’ Bldg., Boston, Mass. 





Ask for 


‘‘Christmas Suggestions 


BOSTON SCULPTURE CO. 
9-10 817 Main Street Melrose, Mass 








A SPECIAL CHRISTMAS OFFER OF 


MEXICAN CIGARS 


sonuminnmcmes hte: | (aa i JAPANOLO 








lex toba growr 4% inches | 
weno n g f ands anded wy Ba oe ate The New Jay ling GAMI M 
er Mex hand waft FREE e Onl 50 f 18 
The Francis E “Lester Company. new KE 1 , Mesilla Park N.M 3 ry. BOOKLET FREE 
an G ted States a . - cd | TOPPAN ‘CO 26 Haverhill Street, BOSTON, MAS 
IN ANSWERING THESE ADVERTISEMENTS PLEASE MENTION »LLIER 
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STON, MASS. 
50c 
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Boston, Mass. Mass. 
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OKLE I FREE. 
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Start the Children Right 


“Milk teeth” are the foundation 
of adult teeth. They should and 


can be preserved with 


COCGATE'S 


S4i=)=10))) 


“a goons 
DENTALYCREAM 


Its Delicious Flavor 


makes its use a pleasure and a 





habit. 
> 
them, they'll tell you, 
enough to eat!” 
Colgate’s is especially desirable for 
children’s delicate teeth, because it polishes 
without scratching and cleans with perfect 
eficiency and antiseptic effect. Dentists 
endorse this dentifrice. 
COMES OUTA RIBBON 
LIES FLAT ON THE BRUSH 
42 inches of Cream in trial tube sent for 4 cents 
COLGATE & CO., Dept. W, 55 John St., New York 
Makers of the famous Cashmere Bouquet Soap 


You don't have to urge 
“It’s good 













$5 to $40 
Saved 


on your 


Stove 


By Our Direct-From-Factory- 
To-You Selling Plan. 






Write for our Catalog No. 176 and compare 
our prices and quality with others. That’s all 
the proof you need. 

Thousands of our customers have written us 
there’s no better stove than the Kalamazoo 
anywhere at any price. Hundreds of thousands 
are now inuse. Our catalog tells you how to 
buy—how to know a good stove. Our credit 
plan makes paying easy for all responsible 
persons. 

We make stoves and ranges of every kind. 

Select from our Catalog—buy direct from us 
—the manufacturers—for 


Cash or Credit 


360-days’ approvaltest. Fretght 
brepaid. Safe delivery guaranteed. 
KALAMAZOO STOVE CO., Mfrs., 
Kalamazoo, Mich. 


A Kalamazoo 


Direct to You 


TRADE MARK REGISTERED 






















Does Your Granite Dish 
or Hot Water Bag Leak ? 


DET. 


They mend all leaksin all utensils—tin 
brass,copper, graniteware, hot water bags 
etc. Nosolder, cement or rivet. Any one 
can use them; fit any surface; two million 

innuse. Send forsample pkg. 10c. Complete 

pkg. assorted sizes, 25c postpaid. Agents wanted 

Collette Mfg. Co., Box 150 Amsterdam, N.Y 
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5th St. Canton, Ohio 
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DF ANSWERING THESE ADVERTISEMENTS PLEASE MENT ‘ 1ER’s 


drawn, and you’re tired. It’s burning you 


up—that’s what it’s doing—burning you 
up. Look at the shadows where there 
used to be tan and freckles. Why, the 
very fever is in your eyes. Do you 
drink ?” 

Reinhardt shook his head. “No, never. 
| smoke a little now, because it rests my 


nerves.” 

Patsy got up from her chair and slowly 
crossed the room to the empty hearth. 
“Tm 


glad you don’t drink,” she said, 
“What do you do for amusement ?” 

“Why, nothing much. I work pretty 

hard. I worked every evening at the 


office until very lately. That was one 
thing that pleased the boss. My fun will 
come all right—but not just yet.” 


YATSY turned her 

from the shelf over 

up the faded photograph he 

shown her of the farm where he had been 

born and reared. “Have you ever been 

back—there?” she asked, holding up the 
photograph. 


back to him and, 
the fire, picked 
had once 


Reinhardt, still sitting at the side of 
the chair where she had left him, looked 
up and shook his head. “No, I’ve never 
been back, but the place is mine now. 
Some day I’m going back, and [ll build 
a home there ou cle site of the old house 
that will be a real home. You’ll—” 


“T don’t quite understand,” Patsy in- 
terrupted. “You say that the place is 
yours now. Do you mean that your 
father and your—?” 

Reinhardt looked away from her and 


nodded his head. 

“And you didn’t go back?” 

“It wasn’t my fault,” he protested. “1 
couldn’t get away. +1 don’t want to talk 
any more about myself; talk about 
you. Why didn’t you write me? Did you 
succeed 7” 

Patsy shrugged — her 
stopped writing when 
supposed you were 
as if ] 


let’s 


shoulders. — 
you stopped. I 
busy. Do I look 
had succeeded? Vonnie took sick 
when we were in Salt Lake and I laid 
off to nurse her, and when she was well 
again we were broke and had to take what 
we could get. We played in vaudeville 
could, but most of the time we 
second-class variety halls and trolley 
and once we got as low as a 
medicine We've been to 
and as fai Texas, and 
we’ve always been out of step. Yesterday 


too 


when we 
did 
theaters, 
traveling 
*Frisco 


show, 
south as 


[ had to pawn the locket you gave me 
to pay our way here from Trenton. That’s 
how I’ve succeeded. Do you remember | 
was going to be a little conqueror, and 
you were for going back to the farm? 
Well, [ guess you’re the little. conqueror.” 
Reinhardt nodded, “I’ve done pretty 
well, but U’m sorry about you, Patsy.” 
“You needn’t be sorry. I’m broke and 
I’m stranded, but I’ve learned a good deal 
in two years, and Vm always good for 
the chorus. Do-you know what hurt me 
most when [ was being shunted all over 
the country? Well, it wasn’t the dirty 


cars, or it wasn’t the boarding- 
it wasn’t the filthy music-halls 
and theaters—it was the farms and farm- 
and the miles of open country and 
woods lying there beautiful and idle, wait- 
ing for some one to come and settle on 
them and call them home. But no, no, 
like the rest of the fools, we must 
with the crowd, burning out our lives in 
the cities, giving up our health and the 
peace we might have for a fight that not 
one in ten thousand wins.” 


cheap 


houses, ol 


houses, 


JEINUARDT looked up at Patsy and 
W slowly nodded his head at her. “I 
know, I’ve thought of that sometimes 
sometimes when [I was tired, and the game 
seemed to be against me. But 
different now win. 


going 


to-morrow | I’m 








it’s | 


going to be the one of your ten thousand.” 

Patsy shrugged her shoulders. “Just 
how do you win?” 

“It’s a silver mine. Brock Chapin and 
1 bought the option on it a month ago, 
and to-morrow we’ve got to make the first 
payment or—or lose it.” 

“How much?” Patsy asked 

“Ten thousand, but itll take an extra 
fifteen to push it and get the stock on | 


Brock knows all about that. 
to do is to get the money.” 


the market. 
All I’ve got 


Some of the old light was coming back 
into Patsy ’s tired eyes. Brock ¢ hapin,” 
she sneered, “I know Brock Chapin, just 
as every one on Broadway knows him. 
He never did an honest lick of work in his | 
whole crooked life How are you going to 
vet twenty-five thousand 

Reinhardt clasped his hands before 

|} him, and nervously laced and unlaced his 
fingers “That’s all right, | can get it. 
rhere are a lot of securities down in thie 
vault at the office that nobody will touch 
for a year. Brock says we can make good 
in a couple of weeks.” 

Patsy’s lithe little body suddenly drew 
taut, and she leaned against the side of 
the fireplace and folded her arms. But 





40 Dainty 
Volumes 
7,000 
Pages 
400 Iilus- 


trations 








AN 


Booklovers 
Shakespeare 


IDEAL HOLIDAY GIFT 


Large, 
Clear Type 
Choice 
Paper 
Handsome 
Binding 














The dainty elegance, the solid worth and the deserved popularity 
of THE BOOKLOVERS SHAKESPEARE make it just the thing 
It can be appreciated by all, 
Every detail of letter-press, paper and binding 
luxury and charm, 
to those who feel the financial pressure of the 


for a holiday gift. 
degree of culture. 
is marked by 


whatever their 


and our easy terms are a boon 
ee . 
festive season.’ 











SENT FREE FOR EXAMINATION 
$1.00 SECURES AN ENTIRE SET 


A complete set of Book- 
lovers will be sent free for 
examination prepaid to 
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any address, on receipt of 
the coupon below properly filled 
out. No money need accompany 
this coupon. The set may be re- 
turned at our expense if it fails to 
please you. Examination will cost 
you nothing and it places you under 
no obligation. If the books are 
what you want you can keep the 
entire set and send us One Dollar 
only, and you can pay the balance 
at the rate of. $2.00 a month. 


Complete—Handy— 
Helpful 


The Booklovers is the Shakespeare 
of the discriminating. Many world- 
famed scholars have contributed to make 
it the best edition ever published. Its 
annotations, commentaries and glossary 
are thorough as scholarship can make 
them, yet clear so that anyone can un- 
derstand and enjoy them. There are 40 
charming volumes in the edition, 7x5 
inches in size, 7,000 pages in all. There 
are 40 magnificent full-page illustrations 
in color and hundreds of rare wood-cuts. 
The Booklovers includes everything that 
Shakespeare ever wrote. Every hidden 
meaning, every obscure word, is thor- 
oughly explained, making Shakespeare 
easy to understand as a popular novel. 


SPECIAL FEATURES 


Critical Comments This is the only edi- 


tion containing Crit- 

ical Comments on the plays and characters. They 

are selected from the writings of 200 world-famed 
scholars. 

Each play is 

Arguments analysis, or ° 

summary of the 








preceded by its 
\rgument”’, giv- 
ing a concise plot in simple, 
narrative style. 
Complete Glossaries |;*\2in's,cvery 
ops Se te opscure 
No other edition gives glossa- 
Each volume contains 


or doubtful word. 
ries so full and complete. 
its own. 
One for the ordinary 

Two Sets of Notes reader, the other for 
the student and scholar. No other edition con- 
tains this valuable feature. 

E ro nt to a course in 
Study Methods Shakespeare. The meth- 
ods consist of Study Questions and Suggestions 
for each play. 

. Edited by Israel Gol- 
Life of the Poet lancz, with essays on 
Shakespeare and his genius by Bagehot, Leslie 
Stephen, and other eminent critic 








Every year at Christmas time 
| AN $8.00 ART PORTFOLIO FREE | we are swamped with late- 
arriving orders, which cause 
delay, disappointment, and inconvenience to our customers and to ourselves. As 


an incentive to promptness we have decided to offer absolutely free of charge 


A MAGNIFICENT ART PORTFOL 
orders reach us in time. 

This 
Shakespe 
country. 
91%44x12% 
they ar« 
folio is a 
you Can 


inches in size, 
they will decorate 
real artistic treasure. 
obtain one free of cost. 


portfolio contains 16 plates reproducing in duogravure 
arean pictures and photographs of views in the Shakespeare 
[It would cost $8.00 if bought in an art store. 
can be framed at small expense, or 
and beautify 
Send your order promptly and 












1O to each one of the first 200 whose 


famous 


The plates are 
just as 


your home. The port New York 
You may sen¢ 


paid for my examina 
tion, a set of the Book- 















| HALF-PRICE HOLIDAY OFFER | 


. lovers pgren se in 

The regu- half-leather bind ve 

ls all 

lar price a 
of the 





Booklovers lias recently been advanced from $58.00 to 


















$62.00. During the holiday season, however, we ol- ¥ 

fer a small edition of the work at just half price- eT kee; 

$31.00 This low figure and our generous selling plan will 

rapidly clear out this limited offer To secure one of 

these bargains y« tact promptly. Send the cou- - 

pon now lo-morrow may be too late. It is your = 

privilege t if it does not please you 

Th Uni it nie 44-60 E. 23d St. Add 

e University ciety “ NEW YORK ieee \ 
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Try It Qn 
WELSH RAREBIT 


It is made digestible and 


palatable with 


LEA & PERRINS 


SAUCE 


THE ORIGINAL WORCESTERSHIRE 
Soups, Fish, Steaks, Roast 
Meatsand many otherdishes 
are improved by its use. 


Beware of Imitations. 
Joun Duncan’s Sons, Agts., N. Y. 

























Write a STRONG CHILDREN 

now for —bright eyes—rosy cheeks—rugged, 

of healthy bodies—all can be had if you 
" get your 

eo oh Sua. IRISH MAIL 

see —the popular children’s car. Endorsed 

at your by physicians—keeps children out in the 


fresh air. Genuine Irish Mail ha 
large name on eeat. Don’t be imposed 
upon by substitutes. Look fur the name. 
At all up-to-date dealers « or — to 
A us for book of styles and pri 

HILL STANDARD MPG. ' CO., 
949 Irish Mail Ave., Anderson, 
Indiana. Makers of “Hoosier 
Eapress”” and “Silent Part- 
ner”? Baye? Wagons. 





ELECTRICITY 


PRACTICALLY 4*° INDIVIDUALLY 
TAUGHT 





Through the medium of tools and machinery. Our stu- 
dents learn by doing the work under the guidance of skilled 
instructors, in the largest and best equipped Electrical 
School inthe U.S. Write or cali for Prospectus. 

NEW YORK ELECTRICAL SCHOOL 
29 West 17th Street New York City 





















UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


350 of its class-room courses by correspond 
ence. One may take up High School or 
College studies at almost any point and 
do half the work for a Bachelor degree. 
Courses for Teachers, Writers, Bankers 
Accountants, Business Men, Ministers, 
Parents, and many in other vocations. 


The U. of C., Div. A, Chicago, Il. 


LEARN PLUMBING 


A trade that wiil make you_independent for 
life. Hours Shorter—Pay Bigger Demand 
Greater than any other trade. You need no 
previous experie nee. Our practical methods 
enable you in a few months to hold posi- 
tion as skilled plumber or conduct your own 
business. Catalog sent free. 

ST.LOUIS TRADES SCHOOL 
4445 Olive St., St. Louis, Mo. 


14-K Gold Fountain Pen $1.00 














has a genuine heavy gold pen guaranteed, with safety 
clip, chased barrel and will hold large quantity of ink. 
Best offer ever made for a fine, high quality article. This 
Pen is fully worth $3.00. If you want a pen that will last 
a life time, never leaks, looks fine and writes as good as 
it looks, here’s your chance to get a real bargain, Send 
$1.00 in money order, bill or Bamps and we will send 
postpaid in nice box. Addres: 

Hebard Supply House, Dept. "o, 423 Honore St., Chicago 


CENTS 13 WEEKS 
In this illustrated na- 
tional weekly all the 


important news 
world is stated clearly, 
briefly, for busy readers. Non-partisan, reliable. Unique Soesign sum- 
mary, popular novels condensed, odd sketches, home diversions—man 
original features of rare interest. Sprightly and entertaining—tue paper 


for the home. Send 15c now for 13 weeks to Pathfinder, Wash. D. C. 


LOTS OF FUN FOR “” DIME 
Ventriloquists Double Throat ; ble 











NATIONAL NEWS REV 











treatent thing yet Ast nish 

and mystify your ike a horse; whine like a puppy 
sing like a canary and im suas binds aot panels f field and forest 
Thousar “4 sold — 


LOADS OF FUN ¥ yin. aie 


Double Throat Co., Dept. 26, Peonshtenes: 'N. 7. 





COIN STAMPS and PAPER MONEY 
WANTED. Highest cash prices 
paid. Satisfaction assured by a 

record of 25 years ae dealing Send wie for illus- 

trated circular Get pe ed and make money tick! 


Von Bergen, the Coin Dealer, Dept. C, Boston, Mass. 


STAMPS 108 all diff., te ansvaal, Servia, 
Brazil, Pe ape G. H., Mexic« 
Natal, Java, etc and Album. 10d apt lldatagg: 4 
Mixed, 20c. 65 diff. U. 5., 25c 1 hinges, 
Agts. wtd ot List Free. 

Cc. Stegman, 5940 Cote Brilliante Av. st. Louis, Mo. 


FREE cies tae’? BOOK 


” 
**Chicken Leal 

Written by Ge« ritten by Geo. H Lee himself ory 
starting with a doze ens 20 ye P 
Profitable to large ont small raisers. Send po 


GEO. H. LEE CoO.. 1127 Harney St., Omaha, Neb 


FARMER WIG [2% 55 
( ‘hin whiskers 35¢ 
Wax Nose lic, grease pares ! Cy tire outfit 
s we Send 5c in "stamps for Cs “tue and 
re Art of Making Up.’ 
TH TRADEMORE CO., Dept. B, Toledo, Ohio 








of success 7 of success. from om 














6 , WIGS and TOUPEES 
* Absolut non-detectable toupees—bes 
n the world Sent on approval Re a 





BD ombari,Bambina Co., 495 Washington St, ‘in. Mass. 
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| talk, Rice,” 


What if you don’t make good?) That's yom 
finish, eh’ How do you kaow Chapin 
mayn't do a getaway with the money? 
Ilow do vou know he won't leave you flat? 
You know what would happen to you then. 
You'd go to—” 

“Don’t say that,” Reinhardt | eried. 
“Don’t you say that. It was foolish to 
tell you. [ guess my mind must be get- 
ting weak to blab like that to a girl, but 
lL hadn’t quite decided. I thought I'd go 
crazy if I didn’t talk to somebody and— 
and then you came in.” 

He started to pull himself to his feet, 
but before he could rise Patsy was at his 
side and had one arm about his neck. 
“Put your head on my shoulder and stop 
talking. You'll come around all right. It 
was good I got here in time. Just be 
thankful for that.” 

The boy did as he was told, and, rest- 
ing his head on Patsy’s shoulder, kept on 
whimpering: “I’m tired. I’m so tired.” 

With her cool hand Patsy brushed away 
the hair from his forehead. “Please don’t 
she said, and as she spoke the 


| telephone bell rang out sharply through 


the quiet rooms. Reinhardt started to 
his feet, but Patsy, with all the foree in 


| her body, pulled him back. 





“It’s Brock Chapin,” he 
“I’ve got to talk to him.” 

Again the bell rang out as if impatient 
for an answer. “Will you let me speak to 
him, Rice?’ Patsy begged; “please, Rice?” 


whispered ; 


JEINHARDT sat silent with bent 

X shoulders and his head resting be 
tween his hands. ‘Thank you,” she said, 
and, rising, crossed the room to where 
the telephone hung against the wall. She 
took down the receiver, and after a mo- 
ment Reinhardt heard her speaking very 
calmly and distinetly. “Hello,” she said, 
“is that Mr. Chapin? Mr. Reinhardt has 
left town and won’t return for several 
days. He said to tell you that he would 
write you to-morrow. Who am I? I’m 
just a friend. Good-by.” 

“What did he say?” 
eagerly. 

Patsy smiled. “He was still saying 
things when [ cut him off, but nothing 
that a lady could repeat.” 

She sat in the chair by Reinhardt’s side 
and put her feet on the cushion. For 
some moments there was silence in the 
little room, but from outside there came 


Reinhardt asked 


through the open window the clang of a | 


trolley-car bell, the rush of a passing train 
on the elevated, and the confused noises 
of the streets of the city. Reinhardt 
reached out and took her hand and smiled 
up into her face. 

“I’m glad you came, Patsy. It was a 
close call for me. I haven’t been myself 
lately. [I couldn’t sleep for nights and 
nights. There was always that din of the 
cry for money in my ears. I don’t know 
just how to repay you.” 

“No?” Patsy said. She looked at him 
and then turned her misty, tired eyes 
toward the open window. “Before I went 
away,” she went on, “you wanted to marry 
me and take me away to live with you in 
the country. But I had dreams then— 
foolish dreams for you and for myself.” 
She stooped and rested her cool, damp 
face against the fevered cheek of the boy. 
“You say you own the place now in the 
country, and I’m sure the little church is 
still around the corner.” 

For answer Reinhardt raised the girl’s 
hand that he held in his and touched it 
to his lips. 

Patsy slipped from the chair to his 
side, and he put out his arm and, drawing 
her to him, pressed her close to his big 
body wracked with strained nerves and 
sleepless nights. 

“You won’t be sorry?” she 
“You will never miss it?” 


whispered. 


“Sorry no,” he said, “but I suppose 
there will be nights, Patsy, when both of 
us will see the lights from the city in the 
sky wherever we are. I’m afraid it’s hard 
to get away from the fight, altogether.” 

“T know,” Patsy sighed. “I know what 
you mean, but there we will have ow 
home, and we can make the fight together, 
and try to help each other to forget.” 


| doe days later, at half-past eight in 
the morning, 
stood before the door of the 


vaiting to start on the happiest and the 


ferry-house 


longest journey of their lives There were 
very few passengers leaving New York at 
that hour, but. as the big door leading to 
the ferry slid bach the two young people 
suddenly found themselves in the middle 
of the crowd that had just left the boat 
and, with eager, anxious faces, were jos 
tling and bumping each other and fairly 
racing on their wavy to the street and 
their new day of work in the city Rein 
iardt put out his arm and gently drew 
Patsy against the wall of the fer ry-house 
Don’t hur dear.” |, smiling 
“there’s plenty of time for you and me 
Stan ide and let the conquerors pass.” 


I 


} 











Do You Remember 


The Lady of the Decoration ? 








HE same author, Frances Little, 
has written another book that is 
even more wonderful in its ex- 
quisite appeal. The scene again is 
laid in Japan, and the heroine is a soft- 
voiced little Japanese maiden who falls 
in love with a laughing Saxon from 
Her Diary: will make 


over the seas. 
many a man long to change places 


with Dick Merrit. 
The name of the book is 


Little Sister Snow 


By FRANCES LITTLE 


(Author of “THE LADY OF THE DECORATION”) 





Very beautifully illustrated with twelve pages in full color. 
Price $1.00 net; postage 7 cents 


Published by THE CENTURY CO., New York 


























Patsy and her husband | 
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é SAFETY AUTOMATIC 
REVOLVER 


VER JOHNSON 


The 
Business 


I ind 


of this firearm is 

as quiet as a country 

church yard until you want it 

It’s always ready 

when you are, but it can’t go off 
before, even if you 


“Hammer the Hammer” 


to open up. 


It may be knocked off your desk, fall off your 
dresser, slip from your hand as you draw it- 
but it can’t shoot until you pull the trigger. 


In proportion and design it’s a work of art. Mechanically 

it is perfect. And in the experience of thousands and thou- 

sands of purchasers, it is the surest and most mechanically 
perfect revolver ever made. 


Our Free Booklet “Shots” 


Johnson has outstripped competitors in public 
showing details of construction. 


tells more in detail why the er 


avor. Our handsome catalogue goes w ith it, 


Iver Johnson Safety Iver Johnson Safety 
Hammer Revesver _ Hammertess Revolver 
g $M) tstcet Ra ancts $70 


t 
w 


Street Hamt 
1. B. Bekehart Co 


Makers of Iver Johnson Single-Barrel Shotguns and Iver Johnson Truss-Bridge Bicycles 
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‘Swifts 
Premium 
Calendar 


for 


1910 


Four Famous 
American Songs 


This is by far the most beau 
tiful, interesting and valuable 
calendar we have ever pub- 
lished. Each of the four large 
sheets (93x15 inches) illustrates 
in color the homes and child- 
hood scenes of the authors of 
the four most famous American songs, giving a portrait, autograph and biography 
of the author, the history of the song, words of the song, and on the reverse 
side a full piano music score with the words. 


One of These Calendars Sent postpaid for 10 cents 


Should be in Every Home in coin or stamps 
ie Or—One Cap from a Jar of 
It is an authentic picture history 


t Swift’s Beef Extract 
of songs dear to every American Or—10 Wool Soap Wrappers 
Heart. 


(In Canada 10c addition i La required on 
account of dut 














Home Sweet Home De Bovtoed Meme of Jom Mumtny Mrud at Lo +! Moment 
“Home, Sweet Home.” 





When ordering for the household, remember 


Swift’s Premium Hams and Bacon, Swift’s Silver-Leaf Lard 


are always to be depended upon for excellence and are the most economical from the standpoint of 
quality and satisfaction. When you write for the Calendar address 















INDESTRUCTIBLE 


Records for Phonographs and Graphophones 


F you own a cylinder Graphophone (or phonograph) get one 
Indestructible Record from your dealer. 
Or let us mail one to you:—35 cents, prepaid, and a catalog with it. 


Lend it to the youngsters. Toss it on the table. Drop it on the floor. Kickit 
across the room. Leave it in thesun. Then play it and hear a finer, clearer, purer, 
stronger reproduction—better music in every way—than your machine ever gave 
out before. Play it every day for 10 years and you will still have it, good as new. 

Almost too good to be true? Try it! Prove it! Risk your 35 cents. 


Just Out!—The first numbers of a new line of 
4-MINUTE INDESTRUCTIBLE RECORDS 50c. 


Fit any Columbia or Edison machine that has the ae, 200-thread attachment. Play the 
compiete selection from 4 to 5 minutes. The only ‘4 minute’’ records that are right! 

















oe Columbia Phonograph Company, Gen’l, Dept. B 11, Tribune Building, New York 
eco Manufacturers of Disc and Cylinder Graph- Headquarters for Canada—264 Yonge Street 
ophones—$20. to $200. Double- oronto, Ont. Dealers Everywhere. 


Disc and Indestructible DEALERS WANTED — Exclusive sellingrights given 








Swift & Company, 4134 Exchange Ave., Chicago, II. 
i = 



































30 Shaft Drive 4 
The Locomobile \wrr 


New York Bridgeport Conn- 
Philadelphia Sah Francisco 
LICENSED UNDER “‘TKE SELDEN PATENT 


Boston 
Chicago 





| Grand any 
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Cylinder Records. where we are not properly represented. 








Down the Trail yf 


of Arizona - 


This titanic gash in the earth’s 

















crust is a mile deep, many miles wide, 
217 miles long, and painted like a sunset, 


See the Grand Canyon this season, en route 
to or from winterless California, on the 


California Limited 4 


4 
Carries a Pullman for the Canyon. f Tod 





Two to five days’ time, $6.50 railroad 
fare, a reasonable hotel bill at El Tovar 
(management of Fred Harvey) and 
a few dollars for rim and trail trips 
—that’s all the extra expense. : 

Write me for illustrated booklets — 4 & ‘ 


‘Titan of Chasms,” ‘‘El Tovar” 
and “California Limited.” 


W. J. BLACK, Pass.Traffic Mgr 
A.T. & 8. F. Ry. System, 4 
1057 Railway Exchange, . 
Chicago 
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KODAK 


THEIR VACATION STORY-AS TOLD BY HER KODAK 


There are Kodak stories everywhere. In summer—the days 
of lake and sea and mountain; in winter the story of the house 
party, the Christmas tree, the happy gatherings of family and 
friends; all the year round the story of the children and the 
home—in all of these lies the 


Witchery of Kodakery 


KASTMAN KODAK CO. 


ROCHESTER, N. Y., The Kodak City 




















